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EDITORIAL. 


In consequence of the absence of the Editor, 
in a distant country, on an important anti- 
slavery mission, the Reporter has been de- 
layed this month, and the usual Summary 
and Leaders are omitted, their place being 
supplied by interesting extracts from the 
American press. 

Subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Society’s 
funds, from Ten Shillings annually and up- 
wards, are respectfully informed, that in ac- 
cordance with a recent resolution of the 
Committee’s, from and after the first of 
January next they will receive the Reporter 
gratis. 





PAPER ON WEST AFRICA. 
(Continued from p. 116.) 


Mr. Taytor, late Vice-Consul for Abbeo- 
kuta, has, at our request, kindly permitted 
us to publish a paper of his on West Africa, 
which we feel assured our readers will find 
most interesting. It will be printed from 
month to month until completed. 


“The Kroomen had been several weeks 
absent from their vessel on my arrival in the 
river, and the captain requested me to go 
round to New Calabar, and try whether I 
could get them back, which, though far 
from approving of his treatment of them, I 
could not well refuse to do, as we were both 
working for the same firm in Liverpool, and 
his vessel was suffering detention, and serious 
loss for want of his Kroomen to carry on the 





work. Accordingly I went round to New 
Calabar, and managed to get a conference 
with them. They told me their grievances, 
few of which I could doubt, nor, worse still, 
was I authorized to promise redress to any. 
Otherwise I used all the arguments I could 
think of to induce them to return, such as 
representing the hardships of the life they 
were leading, the probability that a consul 
and man-of-war would go up and seize and 
punish them severely, &c. They listened 
attentively to all I had to say, conversed for 
awhile in their own language amongst them- 
selves, and then their headman got up, and 
with the big tears running down his cheeks, 
made, in a few words, as pathetic and im- 
pressive, if not noble speech, as perhaps any 
man ever listened to. First, as if to assure 
me of their goodwill towards myself, he said 
that if I would take them to my ship, and 
send my Kroomen to the other vessel, they 
would come with me at once; but this, of 
course, for various obvious reasons, I could 
not promise to do. He then continued, 
‘ Taylee,’ (his way of pronouncing my name,) 
‘yousabby (you are aware) that when weleave 
we country, we leave home, friends, every 
thing: we don’t sabby—don’t even know— 
what place we are going to. We take captain 
all same we father; place we self in his 
hands with much confidence all he our 
father. Suppose he do good for us we do 
good for him: suppose he do no good for us 
what thing can we do? we are powerless. 
We know that all them thing you say be 
true. Suppose we stay for bush (or in the 
bush) we starve: suppose man-of-war come 
up and catch us, he flog us, we die. Sup- 
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pose we back to that captain, he make us 
work all day, all night, and Sunday toc; he no 
give us proper chop, not sufficient food; he flog 
us all time: we die.” I confess that these state- 
ments, and the manner in which they were 
uttered—a manner which of course it is impos- 
sible for me to convey — completely upset 
me, and for a time left me without a word 
to say. After a few hours, however, I got them 
together again, and commenced to reason with 
them as before, but taking other grounds. 
Amongst other things, I shewed them that mer- 
chants sending ships to the coast could not 
always procure the very best captains, and that 
when it was the Krooboy’s misfortune, as in the 
present case, to meet with a bad one, their best 
way would be to work out the voyage with him, 
however ill-treated they might be, and then for 
neither themselves nor their countrymen to en- 
gage with him again. But that if, having en- 
aged, they were in this way to leave the vessel, 
it would be the owners, and not the captain, who 
would suffer most ; and that the result would be 
that merchants in England would order their 
ships to call at other towns than their’s to pro- 
cure men, which would perhaps be worse in the 
end than a little ill-treatment for awhile. This 
last argument had the desired effect. They all 
returned with me; but no sooner were they on 
board than their captain, to his shame be it 
spoken, seized up and flogged half-a-dozen of 
them, in spite of all my entreaties and remon- 
strances to the contrary; and the tameness 
with which they submitted to this treatment, 
and afterwards carried on their work, shewed 
that they oe expected, and were resigned to 
bear it. You will thus see that the love of 
country is to be found in almost every breast ; 
for although no amount of merely personal suf- 
fering could induce these poor fellows to return 
to their duty purely for their own sakes, yet 
they would do so, and endure every hardship 
that could be heaped upon them, rather than 
inflict an injury on their country. From this 
little incident you will see other traits of cha- 
racter also not less laudable; always excepting 
the error, or crime if you will, of forsaking their 
ship for any cause whatever; which, however, 
considering their ignorance, and the circum- 
stances altogether, was not, perhaps, in this 
case, so culpable. I have frequently had from 
twenty to thirty and upwards of these men en- 
paged for months together without even once 
aving had occasion to inflict punishment on 
any one of them; nor will they hesitate a mo- 
ment to risk their life on behalf of a master 
whom they respect. But notwithstanding all 
my admiration for this tribe of people, it is only 
right to state that they are not angels quite. 
On the Kroo Coast, as in other parts of Africa, 
every little town is at war with its neighbour; 
so much so, that if a vessel happens, as is fre- 
quently the case, to have men from different 
towns on the same part of the coast, unless each 
is landed at his own door the stranger would be 
plundered of his little hoard of hard-earned 
es, and perhaps barely allowed to escape 
with his life. Liberia, however, now claiming 
to have the Kroo coast within its jurisdiction, 
it is to be hoped that its government will soon 
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be sufficiently strong to cure these evils, and to 
maintain order in these parts. Liberia has now 
a large district of country, and if it can only 
rule well what it has, or if the resources of its 
government could only increase in proportion to 
its extension of territory, it is, I doubt not, cal- 
culated to become an important country, and to 
exert a very great and good influence in Africa. 

** Cape Coast, our oldest settlement here, is, to 
outward appearance, the least promising of any. 
It would be difficult to convey a correct idea of 
the desolate, unlifelike, and unencouraging ap- 
pearance which this place presents. Not on any 
occasion that I have been here did I see a single 
native profitably employed, except once that I 
observed a solitary woman washing sand by the 
sea-side, in search of gold-dust; and I have 
heard that a person may travel for hours in the 
interior and not meet a human being. Almost 
only at the Mission schools and the fort is there 
the least appearance of life. The town seems 
deserted, and yet the smell in it is intolerable ; 
so much so as to satisfactorily account for much 
of the sickness and many of the deaths that occur, 
not only here, but in other parts of Africa. Offal 
lying everywhere about, and in some places in 
large extended heaps, quite exposed to the sun 
and weather, while numerous little pools of stag- 
nant water, of course thoroughly impregnated 
with both animal and vegetable matter from the 
decaying heaps that lie around on all sides, con~ 
tribute no small share to the unavoidable miasma 
of the place. In fact, if it were sought to reduce 
deleterious substances to the most poisonous 
shape, and to spread them over the largest 
possible surface for evaporation and diffusion 
through the atmosphere, these ends could hardly 
be better accomplished by design than they are 
here without it. With such a sanitary condition 
of things as this, even in a town in our own 
temperate climate, what could be expected? 
Under the burning sun of Africa, what? Nor is 
Cape Coast quite an exception in this respect. 
In the great majority of towns in Africa almost 
a similar state of things exists, and in them all 
something approaching to it may be seen. It is 
thus easy to see from whence arise much of the 
disease and deaths of this fatal climate, and 
also to observe how easy it would be to find a 
remedy, particularly in places where British rule 
is established. — 

**The houses, too, at Cape Coast, as well as 
the people, seem to have a retrograde instead of 
a progressive motion. They are, almost all of 
them, decaying or tumbling down. Nowhere is 
that neatness to be observed which is so indica- 
tive of an industrious people, and of increasing 
prosperity. My stay here was not, at any time, 
sufficiently long to enable me to form an opinion 
as to the causes of this, but one reason of it pro- 
bably is, that we have no possessions in the place 
beyond the mere ground on which the castle is 
situated. 

*¢ We next come to Accra, which, though con- 
sidered of less importance, is, in many respects, 
superior to the latter place. It is situated in a 
large plain, which is several feet above the sea 
level, many miles in length, and extending per- 
haps five or six leagues backwards from the shore, 
with hilly, almost mountainous, land in the back- 
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ground. The natives of Accra are more active 
and stirring, the town is cleaner, the streets 
better arranged, and the trade, I should suppose, 
except perhaps in gold-dust, greater than at 
Cape Coast. There is also a good hotel, and in- 
deed the only one to be found anywhere on the 
coast. An earthquake, however, that occurred 
in July, partly destroyed this place. I think 
it was about the 8th or 9th of the month that 
the first and worst shock occurred, but they con- 
tinued frequent for several days afterwards, 
Splitting and cracking most of the houses, and 
completely destroying others; and [ have been 
informed lately that the shocks still continue to 
occur. 

“ Lagos, our recently-acquired possession, is 
already a prosperous, and likely to become an 
important colony. It has, with some impedi- 
ments, many of the requisites that are necessary 
to make it so. It is the natural sea-port, or 
outlet, to some of the most fertile districts in 
Africa—districts, too, inhabited by the most in- 
dustrious and enterprising tribes in the whole 
country. It has a population of 25,000 to 30,000, 
amongst whom are about fifty Europeans and 
many civilized blacks. The principal exports are 
palm-oil and cotton, which are yearly and rapidly 
increasing in quantity. ‘The Bon, or entrance 
to the river and town, is bad, and even dangerous, 
but an enterprising people will easily overcome 
greater disadvantages than this. Where a com- 
merce naturally exists, as it does here, the means 
to carry it on will not be wanting. Already Mr. 
McCroskey, an enterprising and spirited resident 
British merchant, has, at considerable outlay 
and great risk, got a steamer that can enter the 
harbour in almost all states of the weather, and 
which is open to freight and charter by the 
public; and such an enterprise, undertaken not 
less for the sake of public convenience and im- 
provement than his own profit, will, it is to be 
hoped, be well supported. It is a singular fact, 
that while most of the large and convenient har- 
bours around our own shores, particularly on the 
west of Ireland, are entirely without trade, the 
most inconvenient and most intricate naturally— 
such, for instance, as Liverpool—have it all. It 
is therefore, I think, very evident, that although 
a good harbour does not bring trade, a bad one 
cannot prevent it. 

“Té would be impossible, at least with my 
weak powers of description, to convey an adequate 
idea of the luxuriance, beauty, and magnificence 
of the country between Lagos and Abbeokuta, 
the latter three days’ journey on horseback, or 
about eighty to ninety miles distant from the 
former. A part of this district is primeval forest, 
but the greater portion of it is well cleared, and 
cultivated to the utmost extent the land can 
bear, under the rude system of tillage adopted 
by the natives. And so luxuriant is the vegeta- 
tion, that it is no unusual thing on approaching 
a village to see a bank of it, composed chiefly of 
shrubs, weeds, grass, flowers, &c., thirty to forty 
feet high, as many broad, and so dense and close 
that a person might roll on it without the least 
danger of falling through. An immense extent 
of country occasionally meets the eye, clothed in 
the richest green, and dotted here and there with 
clumps of or isolated trees, but without a single 
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hedgerow, hamlet, or high hill to intercept the 
view as far as the eye can reach. On and on oné 
may wander, over undulating hill and dale, all 
on so grand a scale as seems to say, it is a lands 
scape of a great continent, and not that of a 
petty islet of the sea that you are beholding. In 
fact, it sometimes seemed asif one could embrace a 
view as large as all England, without a single 
abrupt eminence within the distance, and yet no 
part of it of unvarying flatness. Immediately 
around Abbeokuta, however, it was not so. The 
hills here are numerous, high, abrupt, and preci- 
pitous; and probably it was this very feature of the 
locality that caused it to be selected for the site 
of a great city, as being, therefore, more secure, 
or more easy of defence. Amongst the trees in 
the open country, the towering palm, the cocoa- 
nut, and the wide-spreading cotton, are not the 
least conspicuous ; while the cassava and cotton- 
plant, even in the land that has been let out to 
rest, presents the appearance of a tolerable crop. 
The luxuriance of the Guinea-grass, yams, cas- 
sava, Indian and Guinea-corn, &c., as compared 
with the crops of this country, I need not speak 
of, as doubtless this is well known already. The 
inhabitants congregate in villages and towns, an 
isolated dwelling, either like or unlike our coms 
fortable farmsteads, being nowhere to be seen: 
and so remarkably does the beauty and fertility 
of the country contrast with the wretched con~ 
dition of the towns, and the low and fallen state 
of the people, that the lines, ‘every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile’ were forcibly 
present to my mind while travelling over these 
parts, and thinking of their wars, slave-trade 
and human massacres. 

** Notwithstanding these unfavourable features, 
however, agriculture and commerce, as I have 
already hinted, are not entirely forgotten. The 
cultivation of cotton is thought of, and daily in- 
creasing. In the yard of Mr. Richero, of Abbe- 
okuta—a gentleman who keeps some twenty-five 
or thirty hand-gins pretty constantly at work 
cleaning cotton, with a press for packing it— 
there was a large heap of seed which was being 
fast carried away by the female farmers, as the 
season for planting advanced; and I was in- 
formed, at more than one place, that the natives 
are beginning to plant and cultivate the palm- 
oil tree, while formerly they barely collected the 
nuts from such as grew spontaneously. This I 
look upon as a very encouraging proof that a 
steady demand for any thing which the country 
can produce will be sure to create a supply. 

“* Abbeokuta, which I, at one time, thought 
would be the scene of my labours for some years 
to come, is a large city, containing, as some say, 
100,000, and others, 200,000 inhabitants. Pos- 
sibly the correct estimate, as is more geverally 
supposed, would be about 150,000. It is diff~ 
cult to form an idea of the number of inhabitants 
in an African town, but certainly the wall that 
surrounds this city cannot be less than eighteea 
miles in length, three miles greater than the cir- 
cumference of Paris. Looking at the extent of 
gronnd it covers, it might well be called the city, 
if not of the seven, of the five hills, as there 
are many considerable ones within its walls. 
The natives, in their habits, customs, manner of 
living, &c., are like those in most other parts of 
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the interior of Africa that I have seen or read 
of, though some people would have us believe 
that they are much further advanced in civiliza- 
tion, which, no doubt, those who have embraced 
Christianity are, but not, so far as I can judge, the 
general population. The Rev. Mr. Townsend, 
of the Church Missionary Society, has been la- 
bouring here for the last sixteen years, and not 
without considerable success. He is held in 
great esteem by the natives, is consulted, seem- 
ingly, in all their affairs, and is, in short, to all 
appearance, little less than their king and par- 
liament in one, particularly in all European 
affairs. He has a large native-built church, 
and a congregation which, I understand, num- 
bers about 1000 members, many of whom are 
regular communicants. Other Missionary bodies, 
as the Wesleyan and Baptist, have agents here 
also, all of whom are well received, and are 
working with much hopeful success. Many of 
the merchants at Lagos keep agents at Abbe- 
okuta, but some of the more cautious and inde- 
pendent avoid doing so, because of the insecurity 
to trade, owing to the perpetual wars of the 
people, the fear of Dahomey, and the want of 
British protection in the place. It is, I presume, 
pretty well known that the king and chiefs refused 
to allow me to reside in their town as a British 
representative, and I trust it will not be sup- 
posed that I am in any way responsible for this 
unfortunate result, which was caused by the 
existence just then of a lamentable state of 
things, which it would be out of place for me 
here to describe, ard which, in my subordinate 
capacity, it seemed useless for me to attempt to 
remove or remedy, particularly as the difficulties 
lay, I think, more with Europeans than with 
the natives. That the refusal had nothing per- 
sonal in it, and that neither omission or com- 
mission on my part was in any way instru- 
mental in causing it, is evident from the fact, 
that the decision to reject the Vice-consul had 
been come to some time before my arrival at the 
place. In fact, the King said, that as a Mis- 
sionary or merchant I would be welcome to 
reside in his country, but not as a Consul; and 
that, so far as I was myself concerned, he was 
sorry to be obliged to refuse me; and the Go- 
vernor of Lagos, under whose instructions I had 
been placed, and had acted throughout, seeing 
that there would be no use in my remaining in 
the country, of course gave me orders to return 
home. Nor does the Government attach any 
blame to me in the matter. Indeed, the blame, 
if any, lies, so far as I can judge, in a quarter 
with which I had nothing to do; and upon 
which, situated as I was, I could bring neo 
influence to bear. But so serious are the conse- 
quences involved in this refusal, to our trade and 
influence in the interior of Africa, that it is to be 
hoped our Government will make inquiry into 
the real cause or causes of it, with a view to 
bring about a better understanding. Abbeokuta 
being an important place, and likely to become 
still more s0, having already a considerable 
trade, situated in a fertile district, and on the 
direct land route between Lagos at the sea and 
Rabba on the Niger, it would be matter for 
serious regret if mere personal influence, or 
petty jealousies, should cause it to be entirely 
abandoned. i 
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MRS. STOWE ON THE RESULTS OF 
THE WAR. 


THE following letter from Mrs. Stowe has 
been published :— 


‘*‘ Northampton’ (U.S.), August 16, 1864. 

*¢ DEAR Srr,—I have delayed answering your 
letter of July 9, enclosing a certificate of F.C.R. 
stock for the benefit of the Freedman’s Aid Society, 
because, being at a watering place, I could not 
immediately find the address of the treasurer of 
the Boston Society. I have this morning trans- 
mitted to him an order for the money, requesting 
him to acknowledge it to you, and to forward to 
you such documents as may shew the progress 
of the Society for the year. Never were a people 
more peaceable, more industrious, more hopeful 
in all respects. In the army are no truer sol- 
diers, more exact in discipline, more docile to 
command, more fearless in battle. My brother, 
Colonel James C. Beecher, commands a regiment 
of them, and he speaks in the highest terms of 
their bravery and docility. ‘Ihe camp is also a 
school, and spelling-books and Testaments take 
the place in leisure hours that is often given in 
armies to worse things. Eventually America, 
England, and the world will be of cne mind on 
these subjects. There has been a great diversity 
of spirits, throughout the world, in this our con- 
troversy, but God will shew the right, and when 
the right is shewn all will acknowledge it. So 
now we keep silence and wait; but when a brave 
heart sees things before the time we rejoice in it, 
and when the hand of aid comes to us from a 
true Englishman, we hail it as a forerunner of 
the time when England and America shall be 
knit together in one heart and one mind, as they 
seemed to be before this conflict, only the union 
shall be a true one. The taking away of this 
accursed thing, Slavery, will bring moral healing 
and soundness. One great thing that has cor- 
rupted the world will have sunk like a millstone, 
never to rise. When I think how this accursed 
system of fraud and cruel tyranny has sunk, and 
is still sinking, every event of our long and cruel 
struggle sending it still lower, I am reconciled to 
our sufferings and sorrows, to the shedding of 
such precious blood and loss of such precious 
lives as we are giving; and not long are we, I 
hope, from the time when the amendment of our 
Constitution will finish and perpetuate the work, 
and make it impossible to hold a slave on Ame- 
rican ground, as now on that of England. 

‘As I have changed my residence, and hope 
at some future time to have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from you again, I inclose my address (Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe, care of Dr. C. E. Stowe, Hartford, 
Conn., U.S.A.)—Very truly yours, 

“H. B. Stowe.” 





FREE LOUISIANA AND MARYLAND. 


We make the following extracts from: Ame- 
rican papers, on the subject of the new anti- 
slavery Constitution adopted by the States 
of Louisiana and Maryland. 


LOUISIANA—THE NEW CONSTITUTION, 
(From The Tribune.) 
** The Constitutional Convention of Louisiana 
closed its labours on the 25th of July. Though 
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the work it had to perform was of much greater 
importance than that of the previous Conventions 
of Louisiana, in 1845 and 1852, its session was 
shorter than either of them, lasting, in all, 
111 days. The new Constitution adopted by this 
Convention will be submitted to the people for 
their ratification or rejection on the first Monday 
of September. 

‘he papers of New Orleans publish the com- 
plete text of the new Constitution in English and 
French. It contains, under fourteen titles, 155 
Articles, some of which are of more than local 
interest. The first title, embracing two Articles, 
treats of emancipation, and transfers Louisiana 
from the Slave States to the Free States. The 
two articles are as follows : 

*** Article 1. Slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, are 
hereby for ever abolished and prohibited through- 
out the State. 

**¢ Article 2. The Legislature shall make no 
law recognising the right of property in man.’ 

** We regret that the principle of uncompen- 
sated emancipation was not embodied in the new 
Constitution; yet this omission is of slight im- 
— in comparison with the great fact that 

lavery is declared extinct. And the fact is the 
more significant because the majority of the 
Convention contained some of the largest slave- 
holders in the United States, shewing that it is 
not, as the Copperheads persistently maintain, 
the Northern office-holders only who favour the 
new Constitution. 

‘¢ The right of suffrage is restricted to white 
male persons who have attained the age of 
twenty-one years. This restriction shews that 
the legislators of Louisiana have not yet learned, 
that in a democratic State all men ought to 
enjoy equal rights before the law. Still, not to 
be too severe in our judgment on Louisiana, we 
must remember that most of the Northern States 
have set the example of denying the rights of 
citizenship to the negroes. It is creditable to 
the Louisiana Convention that their willingness 
to recognise at least a portion of the negroes as 
citizens is indicated by the following article : 

“+ Art. 15. The Legislature shall have power 
to pass laws extending suffrage to such other 
persons, citizens of the United States, as by 
military service, by taxation to support the Go- 
vernment, or by intellectual fitness, may be 
deemed entitled thereto.’ 

“It is a serious defect of the Constitution that 
it omits an explicit provision excluding from the 
right of suffrage all who have taken an active 
part in the rebellion. To supply this defect, a 
resolution was adopted on the 25th of July pro- 
viding that every voter must take the ‘iron-clad’ 
—that is, the oath required of the members of 
the Convention, that they had never taken an 
active part in armed rebellion against the Go- 
vernment of the United States. This resolution 
may to some extent neutralize the .constitu- 
‘tional defect, though it is very far from being 
an equivalent. 

Articles 36 and 46 declare the ineligibility of 
clergymen to the General Assembly, and to the 
offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Governor— 
provisions which are not in accordance with the 
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spirit of our age. The same must be said of 
Article 116, which gives to the Legislature the 
power to license the selling of lottery tickets and 
the keeping of gambling-houses. The new Con- 
stitution properly provides that the courts of 
justice shall be open to all, regardless of colour, 
and for the education of all classes by taxation 
on the property of the State. 

**On the whole, while the Constitution lacks 
some important provisions, it is so great an ime 
provement over the former Constitutions of the 
Slave State of Louisiana, that we hope for its 
ratification by a large majority of the voters of 
the State. 

“The Convention fitly concludes its work by 
declaring in favour of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, providing for 
the abolition of Slavery throughout the Union. 


MARYLAND A FREE STATE. 


The twenty-third Article of the Bill of Rights 
reads as follows: 

‘* Hereafter, in this State, there shall be 
neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept in punishment of crime, whereof the party 
shall be duly convicted; and all persons held to 
service or labour as slaves are hereby declared 
free.” 

This Article, after a protracted debate in the 
Constitutional Convention, in the course of which 
it was sustained in a masterly manner by the 
advocates of anti-slavery, was passed, as our 
readers have already learned, by a vote of 53 yeas 
to 27 nays. 

There is no single act in the history of Mary- 
land that can compare in importance with the 
passage of this article, As we gaze through the 
long vista of coming years, and contemplate the 
changes that will be wrought by this measure, 
we are overwhelmed with the immeasurable sig- 
nificance of an act so wondrous in its simplicity. 

The reception of this news hardly creates a 
ripple upon the current of our tranquillity. It 
was a foregone conclusion, and our minds were 
long ago made up in regard to its realization. 
We are not taken by surprise, and we do not 
hurrah with wild excitement. We simply enjoy 
the calmer and the higher satisfaction that 
springs from the consciousness of duty done. 
We understood the nature of the obstacles to be 
overcome, and we knew at the same time how to 
remove them. We rejoice quietly in the hour of 
consummation, and in our inmost hearts we are 
exceeding glad at the success which has crowned 
our efforts. 

The members of the convention will look back 
upon that day as one Jaden with precious memo- 
ries. Should it be the only public act in the 
life of any one of them, that life will not have 
been lived in vain. It is not granted to every 
man to gild the evening of his declining days 
with such a reminiscence. 

. The regeneration of a commonwealth like ours 
is not an everyday occurrence. It is hard to 
estimate this work at its full value. But we 
shall see and know it better hereafter. All we 
know now is that the vestiges of a great evil are 
cleared away; that the canker of a great iniquity 
is extirpated, root and branch; that to our pos- 
terity no compromise is bequeathed which may 
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be a fruitful source of discord hereafter. Races 
are forgotten and humanity is honoured. We 
have joined the train of rejuvenated States in the 
march of freedom. We have torn away the 
mask from the deformity of Slavery, and we 
have wrenched the rod from the oppressor. We 
look to the future with hearts full of hope and 
trust, confident that Providence, in its own good 
time, will work out for us a brighter destiny. 

We offer our hand to our sister States, and 
ask their congratulations. We ask them to join 
us in the prayer, God preserve the Common- 
wealth in Maryland! They have watched our 
course with approving smiles, and cheered us 
with words of encouragement, and in this hour 
of joy we shall not forget the thanks we owe to 
them— Baltimore American. 











THE DEMORALIZING EFFECTS OF 
SLAVERY ON THE OPPRESSORS. 
We append the following from an American 

paper— 


Such recitals as that given below would have 
been sot down as an abolition lie before the war. 
But now there are witnesses so numerous and so 
respected that they force conviction. We have 
no pleasure in recording such exhibitions of 
human depravity and cruelty; but it is neces- 
sary to let them be known, that the people may 
understand the true character of this system, 
which curses every thing it touches. 


Alexandria, Louisiana, April 9, 1864. 

Nearly every negro tells me stories like this: 

I said to the girl who now cooks and washes 
for me— 

“Anna, would you rather stay here with 
your own family and friends, or go North with 
me among strange people ?” 

“T would rather serve three white missis in 
the North than one Southern missus.” 

“Whyso? Are they hard on you here—are 
the Jadies hard” 

* Believe it, dey is 

* Do they ever whip their own people them- 
selves ?”’ 

* Indeed they do.” 

** What have you seen and known in your own 
family ?” 

**I tell you. Our house-boy, Webster, broke 
one of the china dishes, and he knew the missus 
would be angry, so he hid it away under the 
house; but when the ladies missed it, they told 
the people if they did not find out who did it 
they would all be punished; and two of the men 
found out Webster and told on him, and George 
was frightened and run away.” 

* And what then 7?” 

“ They caught him and brought him back, and 
Mistress Bailey was sick in bed, so she told her 
daughter, Miss Betty, she must whip him; and 
she had him stripped naked, and she put her 
foot on his head, and she made two coloured men 
whip him ?” 

+ * Did you see this yourself?” 

* Yes, we all did; and she had a rope round 
his neck, and when he beg for mercy she pulled 
it tight, so she choke him and his tongue stiek 
out.” 
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“And did Miss Betty stand by and see all 
this ?” 

«She tell ’em, she make ’em do it: she begin 
after breakfast, and keep it up till two o’clock.” 

‘* What became of Webster ?” 

‘She whip him to death: he never got over 
it. He Jay in a sheet, and when Master Bailey 
hear you folks was coming he start us all off to 
Texas, and we get up to the pine woods at Coteli, 
and there we staid awhile, and master came 
back and send up Webster’s mother. He died 
there two weeks after he was whipped, and the 
Union cavalry men help bury him.” 

If Mistress Betty Picket wishes to explain this 
little transaction your columns will be open to 
her, 1 am sure, and I trust she will use them, 
and soon. I hope these stories are lies: are 
they ?—New- York Evening Post. 








ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

THE undersigned resolutions have been pre- 

sented to Abraham Lincoln, President of the 

United States, and the authorised reply 

thereto is appended : 


** Resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
executive of the Union and Emancipation Soviety, 
July 4, 1864:—Moved by Mr. Thomas ie 
Barker ; seconded by Mr. J. G. Edwards, and 
resolved :-— 

J], That the executive of the Union aud 
Emancipation Society, in meeting specially con- 
vened on this 4th day of July 1864, desire to 
record their profound gratitude to Almighty God 
for the vast progress and signal success attending 
the great struggle for freedom and nationality 
by the loyal citizens of the Federal Republic of 
America. 

‘© 2. That they heartily rejoice in the just 
Nemesis that has recently overtaken the piratical 
rebe] steamer Alabama, built for gain by an 
English shipbuilder, in an English port, in 
evasion of statute law, in defiance of all the 
claims of political neutrality, international good 
faith, and commercial honour; that they also 
record their devout thankfulness, that, through 
the persistent and succ:ssful interposition of the 
British Government, the rebel steam rams have 
been prevented from entering upon their in- 
tended career in aid of the slaveholders’ Con- 
federacy. 

**3. That this executive are not unmindful of 
the horrors of warfare, even when conducted 
under those military rules and limitations adopt- 
ed by civilized belligerents; but that they have 
been intensely shocked by the ruthless and bar- 
barous massacres by the Confederates at Fort 
Pillow and e’sewhere, when the chances of war 
gave them unchecked power over their captives ; 
and especially do they execrate the systematic 
and cold-blooded cruelty towards the Federal 
prisoners at Richmond. 

“4. That we have received with profound 
satisfaction the glad tidings that the base and 
cruel Fugitive Slave Law has been repealed by 
Congress, believing that this just, though some- 
what tardy act, marks another step in the pro- 
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and that it but anticipates and assures the speedy 
en of that crowning act of justice, by which 

lavery shall be made for ever impossible under 
the Federal Constitution. 

“*5. That they rejoice exceedingly in the great 
and significant fact of the unanimous and en- 
thusiastic re-nomination by the National Union 
Convention of Abraham Lincoln for the Presi- 
deacy of the United States, and his acceptance of 
the said nomination with its noble platform of 
advanced anti-slavery principles, including the 
amendment of the Constitution so as utterly and 
for ever to exclude and exterminate the system of 
human bondage from every foot of territory 
beneath the Federal flag, 

“6. That they earnestly believe that the great 
bulk of the people of the United Kingdom, so far 
as their knowledge of the facts of the case enable 
them to form an intelligent opinion in respect to 
the merits of the struggle now going on in the 
United States, deeply sympathize with the loyal 
citizens and soldiers in their patriotic efforts to 
suppress the most wicked and reckless rebellion 
of which history has any record. 

“7. That this executive pray for the speedy 
establishment of the great American Republic, on 
the firm and lasting foundation of justice and 
freedom, union and peace. 


(Signed) “J. H. Estcourt, Chairman.” 


REPLY, 
** Legation of the United States, 
** London, August 19, 1864. 


**Srr,—I am requested to inform you that the 
resclutions passed by the executive of the Union 
and Emancipation Society, at Manchester, on the 
4th of July last, which I had the pleasure to 
transmit to the President of the United States, 
have been received by him with the most grate- 
ful satisfaction. If there were need, the sym- 

athy thus manifested in quarters so evidently 
Fisinterested and just would inspire the Govern- 
ment and people with new resolution to rescue 
their institutions from the dangerous abyss which 
American slaveholders, aided by malevolent 
spirits both abroadjand at home, have conspired 
to open before them. Believing that in per- 
severance they are promoting the ultimate 
interests of the human race everywhere, they 
draw satisfaction from a cheering recognition of 
their |abours from all worthy sources 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Your obedient servant, 
*“ CHartes Francis ADAMS. 
“John H. Estcourt, Esq., Chairman, &c.” 
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MR. SEWARD ON THE WAR. 
Mr. Seward is United-States’ Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, a member of Mr. Lincoln’s 
cabinet, and therefore an authority in all 
matters relating to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Seward was not only not popular 
with the Abolitionists, but has been fre- 
quently denounced by them for alleged 
leanings towards the Sonth. As a leading 
Free-Soiler, however, he was regarded as one 
likely to go as far as any one in political 
anti-Slavery, and when this party became 
absorbed, or merged itself into the Republican 
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party, and Mr. Lincoln was elected President, 
r, Seward’s great abilities led to his being 
selected to fill the important post he now 
occupies. As Free-soilism became Repub- 
licanism, so now Republicanism is become 
Abolitionism. He was at Auburn when the 
news was received of the capture of Atlanta, 
and was called upon to deliver an address 
upon the condition of affairs. It has been 
reprinted at length in the New-York Times, 
and occupies three columns of that paper. 
As parts of the address have been severely 
commented upon, we reprint the extracts 
which seem to have left him open to cri+ 
ticism, though we fail to notice that they can 
fairly be construed into an intimation that 
the question of the retention of Slavery is 
to be determined by appeal to the courts. 

Adverting to the coming Presidential elec- 
tion, he says : 


** Why should party spirit, especially at this 
juncture, divide the American people? And 
why should I, a member of the Executive Ad+ 
miuistration, allude to it on such an occasion as 
this? Theanswerisat hand. The Constitution 
of our country commands that Administration 
to surrender its powers to the people, and the 
people to designate agents to assume and exercise 
them for four years. You receive the Executive 
Government in a condition very different and 
highly improved. We found it practically ex+ 
— from the whole country south of the 

elaware, the Ohio, and the Missouri, with the 
most of the army and navy betrayed or fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents, and a new and 
treasonable Confederacy, with the indirect but 
effective co-operation of Foreign Powers, esta« 
blishing itself on the Gulf of Mexico. We cheer« 
fully give the Government back to you with 
large and conquering armies, and a triumphant 
navy, with the hateful Confederacy falling into 
pieces, and the rebellious States, one after 
another, returning to their allegiance. Regard- 
ing myself now, therefore, not as a Secretary, 
but simply as one of the people, I, like you, am 
called by my vote to determine into whose hand 
the precious trust shall now be confided. We 
might wish to avoid, or at least to postpone, that 
duty until the present fearful crisis is past. 
But it cannot and it ought not to be avoided or 
adjourned. It is a constitutional trial, and the 
nation must go through it deliberately and 
bravely. I shall therefore cheerfully submit 
for your consideration the course which I have 
concluded to adopt, and the reasons forit. First, 
I beg you to remember that the present is not a 
common or customary Presidential election. 16 
oceurs in the midst of civil war, arising out of a 
disputed succession to the Executive power. 
Disputed successions are the most frequent causes 
of civil wars, not only in republics, but even in 
monarchies. A dispute about the succession of 
the President periodically begets an abortive or & 
real revolution in each of the Spanish and 
American republics. So the disputed succession 
of the Spanish throne begot that memorable 
thirty years’ war which convulsed all Kurope, 
A dispute whether Juarez was the lawful Prosi- 
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dent brought on the present civil war, with the 
consequence of the French intervention in 
Mexico. A dispute whether the present King 
of Denmark, who succeeded to the throne last 
winter, is lawful heir to the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein brought about the civil war in that 
country,which,through German intervention, has 
_ now ended with the dismemberment of the 
anish kingdom. It is remarkable, also, that 
civil wars produced by disputed succession in- 
variably begin with resistance by some one or 
more of the states or provinces which constitute 
the kingdom, empire, or republic which is dis- 
turbed. It wasso in the United States of Mexico; 
it was so in the United States of Columbia; and 
the case was the same in the United States of 
Venezuela. Now it is certain that in 1860 we 
elected Abraham Lincoln lawfully and constitu- 
tionally to be President of the whole United 
States of America. Seven of the States imme- 
diately thereon rushed into disunion, and, 
summoning eight more to their alliance, they 
set up a revolutionary Government; they levied 
war against us, to effect a separation and esta- 
blish a distinct sovereignty and independence. 
We accepted the war in defence of the Union.” 

The war, he maintained, was at its crisis : 

‘Tt is clear, therefore, that we are fighting to 
make Abraham Lincoln President of the whole 
United States, under the election of 1860, to 
continue until the 4th of March 1865. In voting 
for a President of the United States, can we 
wisely or safely vote out the identical person 
whom, with force and arms, we are fighting into 
the Presidency. (‘No, no!’) You justly 
say no. It would be nothing less than to give 
up the very object of the war at the ballot~box. 
The moral strength which makes our loyal 
position impregnable would pass from us, and 
when that moral strength has passed away, 
material forces are no longer effective or even, 
available. By such a proceeding we shall have 
agreed with the enemy, and shall have given him 
the victory. But in that agreement the Con- 
stitution and the Union will have perished, 
because, when it shall have once been proved 
that a minority can, by force or circumvention, 
defeat the full accession of a constitutionally 
chosen President, no President thereafter, though 
elected by ever so large a majority, can hope to 
exercise the executive powers unopposed through- 
out the whole country. One of two things must 
follow that fatal error. Either acontest between 
your newly elected compromise President and 
the same usurper, in which the usurper must 
prevail, or else a combination between them 
through which the usurper or his successor, 
subverting your Constitution and substituting his 
own, will become President, King, or Emperor 
of the United States, without foreign aid if he 
can, with forei intervention if necessary. 
(*That’s so.) To be sure it is so: nothing is 
more certain than that either the United States 
and their constitutional President, or the so- 
called Confederate States and their usurping 
President, must rule within the limits of this 
Republic. I therefore regard the pending 
Presidential election as involving the question 
whether, hereafter, we shall have a Constitution 
and a country left us. Howshall we vote, then, 
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to save our country from this fearful danger ? 
(‘Vote Lincoln in again.’) You have hit it 
exactly, my friend. e must vote Lincoln in 
again, and fight him in at the same time. If 
we do this the rebellion will perish and leave no 
root. If we do otherwise, we have only the 
alternatives of acquiescence in a perpetual usur- 
pation, or of entering on an endless succession of 
civil and social wars. Upon these grounds, 
entirely irrespective of platform and candidate, 
I consider the recommendations of the Conven- 
tion at Chicago as tending to subvert the Re- 
public. (‘It’s so, that’s a fact.’) It will seem 
a hard thing when I imply that a party like the 
Democratic party can either mediate or blindly 
adopt measures to overthrow the Republic. All 
experience, however, shews that it is by the 
malice or madness of great parties that Free 
States have been brought down to destruction. 
You often hear alarms that a party in power is 
subverting the State, and it sometimes happens 
so. But nine times out of ten it is a party out 
of power that in its impatience or ambition 
overthrows a Republic. . . They say I am always 
too sanguine of the success of national candidates 
and of the national arms. But it seems to me 
that the veriest croaker in all our loyal camp 
will take new courage and become heroic when 
he sees that the last hope of the rebellion hangs 
upon the ratification of this abominable and 
detestable compact by the American people. . . 
And what a time is this to proclaim such a 
policy, conceived in treachery, and brought forth 
with shameless effrontery. A cessation of 
hostilities on the heels of decisive naval and 
land battles, at the very moment that the rebel- 
lion, without a single fort in its possession on 
the coast, or on either of the great rivers or 
lakes, is crumbling to the earth, and at the same 
time a dozen new ships of war are going to 
complete the investment by sea, and 300,000 
volunteers are rushing to the lines to complete 
the work of restoration and pacification.” 

He defended the President against the accusa- 
tions brought against him by the Democrats 
respecting Slavery : ; 

** The chief complaint against the President is, 
that he will not accept peace on the basis of the 
integrity of the Union, without having also the 
abandonment of Slavery. When and where have 
the insurgents offered him peace on the basis of 
the integrity of the Union? Nobody has offered 
it. ‘The rebels never will offer it, They are 
determined and pledged to rule this Republic or 
ruin it. I told you here, a year ago, that, prac- 
tically, Slavery was no longer in question, that 
it was perishing under the operation of the war. 
That assertion has been confirmed. The Union 
men in all the Slave States that we have delivered 
are even more anxious than we are to abolish 
Slavery. Witness Western Virginia, Maryland, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 
Jefferson Davis tells you in effect the same thing. 
He says that it is not Slavery, but independence 
and sovereignty for which he is contending. 
There is good reason for this. A hundred dollars 
in gold is only a year’s purchase of the Jabour of 
the working man in every part of the United 
States. At less than half that price you could 
buy all the slaves in the country. Nevertheless 
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our opponents want a distinct exposition of the 
President’s views on the ultimate solution of the 
Slavery question. Why do they want it? For 
the same reason that the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees wanted an authoritative resolution of the 
questions of casuistry which arose in their day. 
One of these sects believed in a kingdom to come, 
and the other denied the resurrection of the dead. 
Nevertheless they walked together in loving 
accord in search of instruction concerning the 
spirit world. ‘ Master,’ said they, ‘ there was a 
man of our nation who married a wife and died, 
leaving six brothers. Those brothers successively 
married the widowed woman, and afterwards 
died. And last of all the woman also died. In 
the resurrection which of the seven shall have 
this woman to wife?’ Now what was it to 
them whether one or all should have the woman 
to wife in Heaven? It could be nothing to the 
Sadducees in any case. What was it to any 
human being on this side of the grave? What 
was it to any human being in Heaven except the 
woman and her seven husbands? Absolutely 
nothing. Yet they would have an answer. And 
they received one. The answer was, that while 
in this mortal state men and women shall never 
cease to marry and to die, there will be in the 
resurrection neither death nor marrying nor 
giving in marriage. Although altogether unau- 
thorized to speak for the President upon hypo- 
thetical questions, I think I can give an answer 
upon the subject of Slavery at the present day— 
an answer which will be explicit, and, I hope, not 
altogether unsatisfactory. While the rebels 
continue to wage war against the Government of 
the United States, the military measures affecting 
Slavery, which had been adopted from necessity 
to bring the war to a speedy and successful end, 
will be continued, except so far as practical ex- 
perience shall shew that they can be modified 
advantageously with a view to the same end. 
When the insurgents shall have disbanded their 
armies and laid down their arms the war will 
instantly cease, and all the war measures then 
existing, including those which affect Slavery, 
will cease also, and all the moral, economical, 
and political questions, as well questions af- 
fecting Slavery as others which shall then be 
existing between individuals and States and the 
Federal Government, whether they arose before 
the civil war began, or whether they grew out of 
it, will, by force of the Constitution, pass over to 
the arbitrament of courts of law and to the coun- 
cils of legislation.” 

Mr. Seward concludes as follows :— 

‘The sun is setting. So surely as it shall 
rise again, so surely do I think that the great 
events we have now celebrated prelude the end of 
our national troubles, and the restoration of the 
national authority with peace, prosperity, and 
freedom throughout the whole land, from the 
lakes to the gulf, and from ocean to ocean.” 





WAR OR PEACE IN AMERICA. 
A VERY curious paper apyfeared in the Sep- 
tember Number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled “Our Visit to Richmond,” by J. R. 
-Gilmore. This gentleman accompanied one 
Colonel Jacques, and he gives the following 
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account of their interview with President 
Davis. The facts have not been contra- 
dicted, If they are as alleged, the prospects 
of peace would appear to be very remote. 

They are introduced by one Judge Ould. 
The narrative proceeds, Mr. Benjamin, the 
Secretary, speaking : 


“Tam glad, very glad, to meet you, gentle- 
men. Ihave read your note, and”—bowing to 
me—* the open letter you bring from——. Your 
errand commands my respect and sympathy. 
Pray be seated.” 

As we took the proffered seats the colonel, 
drawing off his “duster,” and displaying his 
uniform, said: 

‘“* We thank you for this cordial reception, Mr. 
Benjamin. We trust you will be as glad to hear 
us as you are to see us.” 

** No doubt I shall b2, for you come to talk of 
peace. Peace is what we all want.” 

‘It is, indeed; and for that reason we are 
here to see Mr. Davis. Can we see him, Sir?” 

**Do you bring any overtures to him from your 
Government ?” 

* No, Sir. We bring no overtures and have 
no authority from our Governmnet. We state 
that in our note. We would be glad, however, 
to know what terms will be acceptable to Mr. 
Davis. If they at all harmonize with Mr. Lin- 
coln’s views we will report them to him, and so 
open the door for official negotiations.” 

** Are you acquainted with Mr. Lincoln’s 
views ?” 

** One of us is, fully.” 

‘* Did Mr. Lincoln, in any way, authorize you 
to come here ?” 

‘* No, Sir. We came with his pass, but not 
by his request. We say, distinctly, we have no 
official, or unofficial authority. We came as 
men and Christians, not as diplomatists, hoping, 
in a frank talk with Mr. Davis, to discover some 
way by which this war may be stopped.” 

** Well, gentlemen, I will repeat what you say 
to the President, and if he follows my advice— 
and I think he will—he will meet you. He will 
be at church this afternoon ; so, suppose you call 
here at nine this evening. If any thing should 
occur in the mean time to prevent his seeing 
you, I will let you know through Judge Ould.” 

After a day spent in our room, conversing 
with the judge, or watching the passers-by in 
the street — I should like to tell who they 
were and how they looked, but such information 
is just now contraband—we called again at nine 
o’clock at the State Department. 

Mr. Benjamin occupied his previous seat at 
the table, and at his right hand sat a spare, 
thin-featured man, with iron-grey hair and 
beard, and a clear grey eye full of life and vigour. 
He had a broad, massive forehead, and a mouth 
and chin denoting great energy and strength of 
will. His face was emaciated and much wriu- 
kled, but his features were good, especially his 
eyes, though one of them bore a scar, apparently 
made by some sharp instrument. He wore a 
suit of greyish brown, evidently of foreiga ma- 
nufacture, and as he rose I saw that he was 
about five feet ten inches high, with a slight 
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stoop in his shoulders. His manners were sim- | my house and drive me out of it, am I not your 
ple, easy, and quite fascinating; and he threw | natural enemy ?” 
an indescribable charm into his voice ‘as he ex-'| = You put the case too strongly. But wecan~ 
tended his hand and said to us, “I am glad to | not ‘fight for ever—the war must end at sonre 
see you, gentlemen. You are very welcome to| time. We must fimally agree upon something. 
Richmond.” Can we not‘agree now and stop this frightful 
And this was the man who was President of | carnage? We are both Christian men, Mr. 
the United States under Franklin Pierce, and | Davis. Can you, as a Christian man, leave 
who is now the heart, soul, and brains of the | untried any means that may lead to peace ?” 
Southern Confederacy. “No, I cannot. I desive peace as much as 
His manner put me entirely at my:ease—the | you do. I deplore bloodshed as much as you 
colonel would be at his if he stood before Oxsar | do; but 1 feel that not one drop of the blood 
—and I replied, “We thank you, Mr. Davis. | shed ‘im this war is on my hands; and I look up 
It is not often you meet men of our clothes and | to my God and say this. I tried allin my power 
our principles in Richmond.” to avert this war. I saw it coming, and for 
“ Not often, notso often as I could wish; and | twelve years I worked day and night to prevent 
I trust your coming may lead to a more frequent | it, but I could not. The North was mad and 
and a more friendly intercourse between the | blind; it would not let us govern ourselves ; and 
North end South.” so the war came, and now it must go on until 
“We sincerely hope it may.” the last man of this generation falls in ‘his 
** Mr. Benjamin tells me you have asked to | tracks, and his children seize his musket and 
see me—” fight his battles, unless you acknowledge our 
And he paused, as if desiring we should finish | right to self-government. We are not fighting 
the sentence. ‘The colonel replied, “ Yes, Sir. | for Slavery. We are fighting for independeace, 
We have asked this interview in the hope that | and that or extermination we will have.” 
you may suggest some way by which this war ** And ‘there are at least four and a half mil- 
can be stopped. Our people want peace; ‘your | lions of us left, so you see you have a work be- 
people do, and your Congress has recently said | fore you,” said Mr. Benjamin with a decided 
that you do. We have come to ask how it can | sneer. 
be brought about.” “We ‘have no wish to exterminate you,” 
“In a very simple way. Withdraw your | answered the colonel. “I believe what I have 
armies from our territory, and peace will come | said, that there is no bitterness between the 
of itself. We do not.seek toisubjugate you. We | Northern and Southern people. The North, I 
are not waging an offensive war, excapt 60 far | know, loves the South. When ‘peace comes 4t 
as it is offensive-defensive—that is, so far‘as we | will pour money and means into your hands to 
are forced to invade you to prevent your invading | repair the waste caused by the war, and it would 
us. Let us alone, and peace will come at once.” | pow welcome you back and forgive you all the 
" But we canuot let you alone so long as you | Joss and bloodshed you have caused. But we 
repudiate the Union. That is the one thing the | must crush your armies and exterminate your 
Northern people will not surrender.” | Government? And is not that already nearly 
“I know. You would deny to us what you | done? You are wholly without money and at 
exact for )ourselves—the right of self-govern- | the end of your resources. Grant has shut you 
ment. ’ me | up in Richmond. Sherman is before Atlanta. 
* No, Sir,” I remarked, “ we would deny you | Had you not, then, better accept honowrable 
no natural right, but we think Union essential | terms while you can retain your prestige and 
to peace; and, Mr. Davis, could two peo; le, | save the pride of the Southern people?” 
with the same language, separated by only an | “Mr. Davis smiled. “1 respect your earnest- 
| 
| 





imaginary |'ne, live at peace with each other? | j.e¢¢. colonel, but you do not seem to uncerstand 
Would not dispute constantly arise, and cause | the situation. We are not exactly shut up in 
almost constant war between them ?” : Richmond. If your papers tell the truth it is 

“Undoubtedly, with this generation. You | your capital that is in danger, not ours. Some 
have sown such bitterness at the South, you | weeks ago Grant crossed the Rapidan to whip 
have put such an ocean of blood between the two | Lee and take Richmond. Lee drove him in 
sections, that I despair of seeing any harmony ‘the first battle, and then Grant executed what 
inmy time. Our children anay forget this war, | your people call a * brilliant flank movement.’ 
but we cannot. | and fought Leeagain. Lee drove him a second 

“I think the bitterness you speak of, Sir,” | time, and then Grant made another ‘flank 
said the colonel, does not really exist. We  movement;’ and so they kept on—Lce whipping 
must talk here as friends. Our soldiers meet | and Grant flanking—until Grant got where he 
and fraternize with each other; and I fcel sure | js now. And what is the net result? ‘Grant 
that if the Union were restored, a more friendly | has lost 75,000 or 80,000 men—more than Lee 
feeling would arise between us than has ever | had at the onset—and is no nearer Richmond 
existed. The war has made us know and re- | than at first; and Lee, whose front has never 


spect cach other better than before. This is the | been broken, holds him completely in check, and 
v.ew of very many Southern men: I have had) has men enough to spare to invade Maryland 

from many of them—your Jeading citizens.” | and threaten Washington. Sherman, to be 
‘They are mistaken,” replied Mr. Davis. | sure, is before Atlanta; but suppose he is, and 
“They do not understand Southern sentiment. | suppose he takes it? You know that the fur- 
How can we feel any thimg but bitterness to- | ther he goes from his base of supplies the weaker 


ward men who deny us our rights? If yowenter | he grows, and the more disastrous defeat will 
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be to him. And defeat may come. So, in a 
military view, I should certainly say our posi- 
tion was better than yours. As to money, we 
are richer than you are. You smile; but admit 
that our paper is worth nothing, it answers as 
a circulating medium, and we hold it ourselves. 
If every dollar of it were lost, we should, as we 
have no foreign debt, be none the poorer. But 
it is worth something; it has the solid basis of 
a large cotton crop, while yours rests on nothing, 
and yon owe all the world. As to resources, 
we do not lack for arms or ammunition, and we 
have still a wide territory from which to gather 
supplies. So, you see, we are not in extremi- 
ties. But if we were—if we were without money, 
without food, without weapons—if our whole 
country were devastated, and our armies crushed 
and disbanded—could we, without giving up our 
manhood, give up our right to govern ourselves ? 
Would you not rather dic, and feel yourself 
man, than live and be subject to a foreign 
Power?” 

‘From yonr standpoint there is force in what 
you say,” replied the colonel; ‘ but we did not 
come here to argue with you, Mr Davis. We 
came hoping to find some honourable way to 
peace; and I am grieved to hear you say what 
you do. When I have seen your young men 
dying on the battlefield, and your old men, 
women, and children starving in their homes, I 
have felt I could risk my life to save them. For 
that reason I am here; and I am grieved— 
grieved that there is no hope.” 

‘* | know your motives, Colonel Jaques, and I 
honour you for them; but what can Ido more than 
Tam doing? I would give my poor life gladly 
if it would bring peace and goodwill to the two 
countries; but it would not. It is with your 
own people you should labour. It is they who 
deso!ate our homes, burn our wheat fields, break 
the wheels of waggons carrying away our women 
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and children, and destroy supplies meant for our | 


sick and wounded. At your door lies all the 
misery and the crime of this war, and it is a 
fearful, fearful account.” 

** Not all of it, Mr. Davis. I admit a fearful 
account; but it is not all at our door. The 
passions on both sides are aroused. Unarmed 
men are hanged, and prisoners are shot down in 
cold blood by yourselves. Elements of barbarism 
are entering the war on both sides that should 
make us—you and me, as Christian men—shud- 
der to think of. In God’s name, then, let us 
stop it. Let us do something, concede some- 
thing, to bring about peace. You cannot ex- 
pect, with only four and a half millions, as Mr. 
Benjamin says you have, to hold out for ever 
against twenty millions.” 

Again Mr. Davis smiled. 


' 


otherwise deceives you. I think I know Northern 
sentiments, and I assure you it is so.} You knew 
we havea system of Lyceum lecturing in our 
large towns. At the close of the lectures it is 
the custom of the people to come upon the plat- 
form and talk with the lecturer. This gives 
him an excellent opportunity of learning public 
sentiment. Last winter I lectured before nearly 
100 of such associations all over the North 
from Dubuque to Bangor—and I took pains to 
ascertain the feeling of the people. I found a 
unanimous determination to crush the rebel- 
lion, and to save the Union at every sacrifice. 
The majority are in favour of Mr. Lincoln; and 
nearly all of those opposed to him are opposed 
to him because they think he doves not fight you 
with enough vigour. The radical republicans, 
who go for slave suffrage and thorough con- 
fiscation, are those who will defeat him, if he is 
to be defeated. But if he is defeated before the 
people, the House will elect a worse man—l 
mean worse for you. It is more radical than 
he is—you can see that from Mr. Ashley’s Re- 
construction Bill — and the people are more 
radical than the House. Mr. Lincoln, I] know, 
is about to call out 500,009 more men, and I 
can’t see how you can resist much longer; bat 
if you do it will only deepen the radical feeling 
of the Northern people. ‘They will now give you 
fair, honourable, generous terms ; but let them 
suffer much more, let there be a dead man in 
every house, as there is now in every village, 
they will give you no terms—they will insist on 
hanging every rebel south of ——. Pardon my 
terms. I mean no offence.” 

‘*You give no offence,” he replied, smiling 
very pleasantly; ‘‘I would’ut have you pick 
your words. This is a frank, free talk, and I 
like you the better for saying what you think. 
Go on.” 

“I was merely going to say that, let the 
Northern people once really feel the war—they 
do not feel it yet—and they will insist on hang- 
ing every one of your leaders.” 

** Well, admitting all you say, I don’t see how 
it affects our position. There are some things 
worse than hafiging or extermination. We 
reckon giving up the right of self-government 
one of those things.” 

** By self-government you mean disunion— 
Southern independence ?” 

“Ye.” 

“ And Slavery, you say, is uo longer an ele- 
ment in the contest.” 

« No, it is not, it never was an essential ele- 
ment. It was only a means of bringing other 


conflicting elements to an earlier culmination. 


* Do you suppose | 


there are twenty millions at the North deter- | 


mined to crush us?” 

‘*T do—to crush your Government. <A small 
number of our people, a very small number, are 
your friends — Secessionists. The rest differ 


about measures and candidates, but are united) | “** +! 
| sight is poorer than yours, but 1 have seen them 


in the determination to sustain the Union. Who- 
ever is elected in November be must be com- 
mitted to vigorous prosecution of the war.” 
Mr. Davis still looked incredulous. 
marked—‘‘It is so, Sir. 


I re- 
Whoever tells you 





i 


It fired the musket which was already capped 
and loaded. There are essential differences be= 
tween the North and South that will, h wever 
this war may end, make thei two nations.” 
«You ask me to say what I think. Will you 
allow me to say that I know the South petty 
well, and never observed these differences.” 
‘Then you have not used your eyes. My 


for years.” 

The laugh was upon me, and Mr. Benjamin 
enjoyed it. 

Well, Sir, be that as it may, if understand 
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you, the dispute between your Government and | also smiling good humouredly. ‘I give you 
ours is narrowed down to this: Union or dis- | leave to proclaim it from every housetop in the 
union ?” South.” 
“Yes; or, to put it in other words, independence * But, seriously, Sir, you let the majority rule 
or subjugation.’ in asingle State; why not let it rule in the whole 
“Then the two Governments are irrecon- | country?” 
cilably apart. They have no alternative but to ** Because the States are independent and 
fight it out. But it is not so with the people. | sovereign. Thecountryis not. Itis only acon- 
They are tired of fighting, and want peace; and | federation of States; or rather it was: it is now 
as they bear all the burden and suffering ofthe | two confederations.” 
war, is it not right they should have peace, and “Then we are not a people: we are only a 


have it on such terms as they like?” political partnership.” 
**I do not understand you. Be a little more ** That is all.” 
explicit.” *‘Your very name, Sir, ‘ United States,’ im- 


** Well, suppose the two Governments should | plies that,” said Mr. Benjamin. ‘ But tell me, 
agree to something like this: To go to the | are the terms you have named—emancipation, 

ple with two propositions—say, peace, with | no confiscation, and universal amnesty — the 

isunion and Southern independence, as your | terms which Mr. Lincoln authorised you to 

proposition; and peace, with Union, emancipa- | offer us?” 
tion, no confiscation, and universal amnesty, as “ No, Sir; Mr. Lincoln did not authorise me to 
ours. Let the citizens of all the United States | offer you any terms. But I think both he and 
(as they existed before the war) vote * Yes’ or | the Northern people, for the sake of peace, would 
*No’ on these two propositions, at a special | assent to some such conditions.” 
election, within sixty days. Ifa majority votes | ‘They are very generous, replied Mr. Davis, 
a disunion, our Government to be bound by it, | for the first time during the interview shewing 
and to let you go in peace; if a majority votes | some angry — ** But amnesty, Sir, ap- 
union, yours to be bound by it, and to stay in | plies to criminals. We have committed no crime. 
peace. The two Governments can contract in | Confiscation is of no account, unless you can 
this way, and the people, though constitutionally | enforce it. And emancipation!. You have al- 
unable to decide on peace or war, can elect which | ready emancipated nearly two millions of our 
of the two propositions shall govern their rulers. | slaves, and if you will take care of them you 
Let Lee and Grant meanwhile agree to an armi- | may emancipate the rest. I had a few when 
stice. This would sheath the sword; which, if the war began. I was of some use to them: 
once sheathed, would never again be drawn by | they never were of any to me. Against their 
this generation.” = you ‘emancipated’ them, and you may 

** The plan is altogether impracticable. Ifthe | ‘emancipate’ every negro in the Confederacy, 
South were only one State it might work; but, | but we will be free. We will govern ourselves. 
as it is, if one Southern State objected to eman- | We will do it if we have to see every Southern 
cipation, it would nullify the whole thing; for | plantation sacked, and every Southern city in 
you are aware the people of Virginia cannot vote | flames.” 
Slavery out of South Carolina, nor the people of **T see, Mr. Davis, it is useless to continue 
South Carolina vote it out of Virginia.” | this conversation,” I replied, ** and you will par- 

** But three-fourths of the States can amend | don us if we have seemed to press our views with 
the Constitution. Let it be done in that way, in | too much pertinacity. We love the old flag, 
any way, so that it be done by the people. 1 am | and that must be our apology for intruding upon 
not a statesman or a politician, and I do not | you at all.” 
know just now how such a plan could be carried | You have not intruded upon me,” he replied, 
out; but you get the idea, that the people shall | resuming his usual manner: ** Lam glad to have 
decide the question.” met you both. I once loved the old tlag as well 

** That the majority shall decide it, you mean. | you do: I would have died for it; but now it is 
We seceded to rid ourselves of the rule of the | to me only the emblem of oppression.” 
majority, and this would subject us to it | ‘I hope the day-may never come, Mr. Davis, 
again.” | when I say that,” said the colonel. 
‘But the majority must rule finally, either | A half-hour’s conversation on other topics, 

| 
| 








with bullets or ballots.” not of public interest, ensued, and then we rose 
“Tam not so sure of that. Neither current | to go. As we did so, the rebel President gave 
events vor history shews that the majority rules, | me his hand, and, bidding me a kindly good-bye, 
or ever did ru’e. The contrary I think is | expressed the hope of seeing me again in Rich- 
true. Why, Sir, the man who should go | mond in happier times, when peace should have 
before the Southern people with such a pro- | returned; but with the colonel his parting was 
position, with any proposition which implied particularly cordial. Taking his hand in both 
that the North was to have a voice in deter- | of his, he said to him, ‘ Colonel, I respect your 
mining the domestic relations of the South, could | character and your motives, and I wish you well 
not live here a day. He would be hanged to the | —I wish you every good I can wish you con- 
first tree, without judge or jury.” sistently with the interests of the Confederacy.” 
* Allow me to doubt that. I think it more! ‘The quiet,straightforward bearing and magnifi- 
likely he would be hanged if he let the Southern | cent moral courage of our “ fighting parson” had 
people know the majority couldn’t rule,” I re- | evidently impressed Mr. Davis very favourably. 
plied, smiling. As we were leaving the room, he added, “ Say 
‘*Thave no fear of that,” rejoined Mr. Davis, | to Mr. Lincoln from me that I shall at any time 
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be pleased to receive proposals for peace on the 
basis of our independence. It will be useless to 
approach me with any other.” 

When we went out Mr. Benjamin called 
— Ould, who had been waiting during the 
whole interview—two hours—at the other end 
of the hall, and we passed down the stairway to- 
gether. As I put my arm within that of the 
judge, he said to me, “Well, what is the re- 
sult?” ‘Nothing but war—war to the knife.” 
‘* Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him alone,” 
added the colonel, solemnly. 





THE FRENCH PRESS UPON THE 
PROSPECTS OF PEACE IN AMERICA, 


Our Paris contemporary, the Journal des 
Débats, in an article suggested by the nomi- 
nation of General M‘Clellan by the Chicago 
Convention, writes as follows: 


‘Let us suppose the separation effected and 
recognised ; it is not peace which will commence 
for the North, but the consecration and perpe- 
tuity of the state of war. Not only would the 
most ‘prosperous and least warlike country in 
the world be henceforth under the necessity of 
submitting to the curse of permanent armies, 
and of guarding an immense artificial frontier 
which nature nowhere intended to draw, and 
which she refuses to recognise, but the new State 
that must inevitably become the sport of foreign 
intrigues and the centre of support for English 
influence in the New World, would be the most 
intolerable, the most jealous, and the most for- 
midable of neighbours. And what a number of 
thorny questions to be settled between the two 
Republics—-questions destined to arouse fresh 
discord! ‘The navigation of the Mississippi, for 
instance, of which the North would have the 
source and the South the mouth; Slavery exist- 
ing on one side the frontier and prohibited on 
the other, and consequently almost impossible 
to maintain, for the world has never yet seen a 
Slave State exist in security if deprived of the 
assistance of its neighbours. And what another 
source of quarrels in the posession of the future 
States of the South-west, in which the armed 
colonists of North and South would meet each 
other afier as before the war. In the whole 
world there is no Utopia like this vision indulged 
in by certain persons of the North and South 
separated and living in peace. If, however, the 
North resigns itself to separation, there is some- 
thing more formidable to fc ar than thé establish- 
ment of this restless and malevolent neighbour, 
which will always compel it to live under arms. 
It may look forward to that growing dissolution 
which the English newspapers announce to it 
every day with a very natural joy, aud in tones 
of triumph. ‘The principle of separation once 
admitted, the dissolution of the Republic once 
commenced, why should not the West separate 
in its turn from the North? Why should not 
California form another Republic? Why, in 
fact, should not every State which contains half 
a dozen ambitious men who aspire to the réles of 
President and ministers raise the standard of in- 
dependence? What a destiny for the great and 
glorious federation founded by Washington with 
the thoughtful support of France. In two-thirds 
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of a century to take such a high rank in the 
world, to rise by concord to an unheard-of de- 
gree of power and prosperity, to see and almost 
touch with the hand the most magnificent future, 
then all at once to fall in less than four years to 
the level of the unfortunate Republics sprung 
from the ruins of the Spanish monarchy, to 
decay and melt away in insurrections and civil 
wars, born of civil wars,—this is what might be 
the short and terrible history of the United 
States after somany bright dreams. This is the 
prospect which would be now offered by the con- 
clusion of a peace based upon the independence 
and the recognition of the South.” 


BARBAROUS TREATMENT OF 
SLAVES IN KENTUCKY. 


Many of the good people of the Free States 
are inclined to be rather incredulous in refe- 
rence to the reports of the barbarous treat- 
ment of the slaves by their inhuman masters 
in the far South, and still try to cover up 
their dark deeds of villany to keep them 
from the public gaze. But we propose to 
give a few instances of the same kind a little 
nearer home. The first instance was related 
in this town a few hours after it occurred, 
by a young man who has always been pro- 
Slavery in his feelings, and a strong sympa- 
thizer with the South. The scene occurred 
in Kentucky—chivalrous Kentucky. Just 
across the river from Newberg, Ind., there 
lives a man by the name of George Hill, who 
owns a large farm and a number of negroes. 
To the latter, however, he has only a thief’s 
title. One of these negroes expressed a de- 
termination to leave his master and join the 
Federal army. By some means Hill found 
out the intention of the man, and at once 
determined to prevent it. It was Sabbath 
morning that he got the news, and at ten 
o’clock he took the yoor fellow, stripped and 
tied him, then took a strap of leather about 
two feet and a half long and an inch and a 
half broad. This he perforated with holes, 
and cut notches like saw-teeth on the edges, 
then, dipping it into salt brine, proceeded to 
the brutal work of whipping. Of course 
every stroke with such an instrument would 
produce a horrible blood-blister. Thus he 
continued, stopping only at intervals to rest 
himself, until four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and how much longer we know not, for our 
informant, who was in the employ of Hill, 
grew sick at the frightful scene, and left the 
place, to return no more. During these six 
hours he could not help evincing strong 
feelings of sympathy for the poor suffering 
one; and for this, Hill, with bitter oaths, 
frequently threatened him with similar treat- 
ment. A short time previous to this an 
older brother of Hill’s undertook to whip a 
negro for some trivial offence, and the 
negro, thinking that kind of work about 
played out, offered resistance, whereupon 











Hill took his rifle and shot him. Fortu- 
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nately, however, the wound was slight, and 
the man recovered, and is now in the Union 
army. Now these men have talked hard, 
and cursed bitterly against a certain ima- 
ginary party of amalgamationists in the 
North, and at the same time they are hold- 
ing, working, and abusing as slaves their 
own half-brothers and half-sisters ; children 
that their father raised by a black woman 
after he and his wife had separated. This is 
Slavery as it is, not as it mightbe. And a 
person would suppose that such men as 
these would be the last ones to say aught 
against amalgamation. 

Our second scene was in the same com- 
munity, and, if possible, more horrible than 
the first, and is equally as well authenticated, 
being related by an eye-witness. A man, 
familiarly known as Cornee McCormick, an 
overseer for John McCormick, took a negro 
woman, er and tied her, and then pro- 
ceeded to whip her until he completely ex- 
hausted his strength at the fiendish work. 
Then, after resting himself, he took two little 
boys, tied them with ropes around the wrists, 
then hung them up two feet above the 
ground, stripped them, and then whipped 
the little fellows until they were so near 
dead they could not cry. These things are 
done in Kentucky, where Slavery is said to 
exist in its mildest form: if so, I pity the 
worst form. Ifa man in this community 
were to tie up his horse or ox, and wantonly 
beat him to death, the curses of a justly in- 
dignant community would rest upon him. 
But a demon in human shape can tie up a 
man—his brother, his equal, nay, in human- 
ity his superior—and beat him to death 
and cast aside his carcass as he would that 
of a hog, and then walk forth into the com- 
munity as a gentleman of high standing and 
a clever fellow. And I am sorry to say that 
there are men in all the Free States that are 
so devoid of all the principles of moral 
honesty, justice, and humanity, to say no- 
thing of virtue and religion, that they can 
unblushingly advocate the perpetuity of this 
most abominable of all systems known in the 
catalogue of infamy.—Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard, 








FREMONT’S WITHDRAWAL FROM 
THE PRESIDENCY. 
CrxrnavL Fremont and General Cochrane 
wave formally withdrawn from the Pre- 
sidency. Their reasons for so doing will be 
found in the subjoined correspondence, which 
we consider of sufficient importance to re- 

publish én extenso. 
* Boston, Sept. 9, 1864. 
* Maj.-Gen. Joun C. Fremont, 
Nahant. 
‘Gener \t—In the present state of public 
affairs, and especially since the avowal at Chicago 
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of sentiments and purposes which all good citi- 
zens must regard as cowardly and treasonable, 
we are desirous of hearing your views on the pre- 
sent canvass and its consequences, and we ten- 
der you, therefore, an invitation to address your 
fellow-citizens, in Faneuil Hall, at such time as 
is convenient to yourself. 


“ Respectfully yours, 
** GeorGE L, STEARNS, 
* §. B. Ursino, 
*“ James M. Stone, 
“ F, W. Brrp. 
* Sam. G, Hower, 
*“ Evizur WRIGHT. 


—— 


** Nahant, Mass., Sept. 17, 1864. 

** GENTLEMEN,—I thank you for your letter 
of the 9th, inviting me to speak at Faneuil Hall 
upon the consequences involved in the approach- 
ing Presidential election, and more particularly 
in respect to the policy announced at Chicago. 
It would give me pleasure to do so, but I think 
that any thing I have to say now may very well 
be put in the briefer limits of a letter. 

“Tam so fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of these consequences, that, in view of the 
misfortunes to which the triumph of the policy 
announced at Chicago would expose the country, 
I feel it my duty to make one step more in the 
direction indicated by my letter of the 25th of 
August, and withdraw my name from the list of 
candidates. 

** The Presidential question has, in effect, been 
entered upon in such a way that the union of 
the Republican party has become a paramount 
necessity. The policy of the Democratic party 
signifies either separation or re-establishment 
with Slavery. The Chicago platform is simply 
separation. General McClellan’s letter of ac- 
ceptance is re-establishment with Slavery. The 
Republican candidate is, on the contrary, pledged 
to the re-establishment of the Union without 
Slavery ; and, however hesitating his policy may 
be, the pressure of his party will, we may hope, 
force him to it. Between these issues, I think 
that no man of the liberal party can remain in 
doubt, and I believe I am consistent with my an- 
tecedents and my principles in withdrawing ; not 
to aid in the triumph of Mr. Lincoln, but to do 
my part towards preventing the election of the 
Democratic candidate. In respect to Mr. Lin- 
coln, I continue to hold exactly the sentiments 
contained in my letter of acceptance. I consider 
that his Administration has been politically, mili- 
tarily, and financially, a failure, and that its 
necessary continuance is a cause of regret for the 
country. 

‘* There never was a greater unanimity in a 
country than was exhibited here at the fall of 
Sumter, and the South was powerless in the face 
ofit. But Mr. Lincoln completely paralyzed this 
generous feeling. He destroyed the strength of 
the position, and divided the North, when he de- 
clared to the South that Slavery should be pro- 
tected. He has built up for the South a strength 
which otherwise they could never have attained, 
and this has given them an advocate on the 
Chicago platform. The Cleveland Convention 
was to have been the open avowal of that con- 
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demnation which men had been freely expressing 
to each other for the last two years, and which 
had been made fully known to the President. 
But, im the uncertain condition of affairs, lead- 
ing men were not found willing to make public 
a dissatisfaction and condemnation which would 
have rendered Mr. Lincoln’s re-nomination im- 
possible, and their continued silence and support 
established for him a character among the peo- 
ple which leaves now no choice. United, the Re- 
publican party is reasonably sure of success ; 
divided, the result of the Presidential election is, 
at the least, doubtful. 


“Tam, GENTLEMEN, 
“Very truly yours, 
“J. C. Fresont. 


‘¢ To Messrs. Groror L. STRarns 
and others, a Committee, &c.” 


eee 


*¢ The fact of the withdrawal is thus commu- 
nicated to the Cleveland National Committee: 


** * Nahant, Sept. 17, 1864. 

“ * G@ENTLEMEN,——lI enclose you my letter of 
reply to an invitation from some of my Repub- 
lican frineds to meet them at Faneuil Hall. In 
declining their invitation, I have informed them 
of my intention to stand aside from the Presi- 
dential canvass, and assigned my reasons for 
doing so. ‘T'o avoid repetition, I enclose you this 
letter, in communicating to you now officially my 
desire to withdraw my name from the list of 
Presidential candidates. In this decision I have 
the approval of such of our friends as I have 
been able to consult. Urged by the near ap+ 
proach of the election, I have thought it not 
prudent to incur the longer delay of consulting 
others; but I have reason to believe that they 
will unite with me fully upon the propriety of 
the step that Ihave taken. But in withdraw- 
ing from the post of candidates, 1 do not in any 
way intend to withdraw from my share in the 
labour which we jointly undertook to secure the 
triumph of the ideas represented hy the Radical 
Democracy. Whatever the next Administration 
may be, we owe it to ourselves to form a phalanx, 
compact and capable by its thorough unity of 
exercising a pressure strong enough to assure 
the eventual success of the principles for which 
we have been contending—the re-establishment 
of the Union, the abolition of Slavery, and prac- 
tical respect for liberty. In the present compo- 
sition of parties it is indispensable that earnest 
men should devote themselves to watching the 
progress and insuring the success of these issues, 
regardless of men or of parties. 

*** Mr. Lincoln says that he does not lead, 
but that he follows the will of the people. It 
remains then for the people, in the event of his 
re-election, vigilantly to require this following 
at his hands, and further, to require that, in the 
execution of his duties, he keep scrupulously 
within the constitution and the laws. ‘lo make 
him recognise that he holds his place and his 
power, not as belonging to himself, to be used 
at his pleasure, but as a revlly faithful servant of 
the people—that is the important duty which 
we have now to perform. Although as repre- 
sentatives of the Cleveland movement we sur- 
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render our functions, the duty of watching party 
politics in the interest of liberty and the consti- 
tution remains. What steps are necessary in 
the performance of that duty must be the sub- 
ject for future consultation. 


<7] am, GENTLEMEN, 
* « Respectfully and truly yours, 
*¢ J.C, Fremont, 


6 * Messrs. WortTuInGton G. SNETHEN 
and others, a Committee, &c.’ ” 


—— 


*¢ General Cochrane follows the example of 
his principal, a little more ‘at length : 


*** To the War Democrats of the United States : 

**¢ A convention of men of various political 
tenets, assembled at Cleveland on the 3!st day 
of May last, for the purpose of discharging from 
the suppression of the rebellion the infraction of 
the rights of both individuals and States which 
attended it. ‘The presence of a large number of 
War Democrats unexpectedly contributed to my 
nomination by the Convention for the Vice- 
Presidency, preceded by that of John F. Fremont 
for President. 

*** The principles which dictated my accept- 
ance of the nomination approved themselves at 
the time to very general regard, and have since, 
in my opinion, lost none of their original-virtue 
or vigour. Their practical assertion was re- 
quired, it was thought, by the success with which 
personal liberty had been assailed, and the ex- 
tremities to which constitutional freedom had 
been reduced. Not the least inducement, how- 
ever, was the consideration that the redress of 
grievances in the manner proposed could not in- 
terrupt, but would entirely consort with, a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war. It certainly was 
not contemplated that the success of the candi- 
dates should in any degree impair or endanger 
that most important part of the platform which 
resolved, ‘‘ That the rebellion must be suppressed 
by force of arms and without compromise.” 

*¢* Instead of the Democratic party, as was 
then hoped and expected, co-operating at this 
point, they flouted the war at Chicago, and pro- 
nounced for unconditional peace. When, ‘to 
exhaust the resoure:s of statesmauship,’ and to 
allow ‘the spirit of conciliation and compro- 
mise to prevail,” General McClellan virtually 
asserts that there should be ‘a cessation of hos- 
tilities,” he is in rgreement with the Conventien 
which nominated him. When, however, he pro- 
poses, in the alternative of war, that the rebel- 
lious States shall be restored to precisely their 
former condition in the Union, with precisely 
the same political representation as when they 
departed from it, he rejects a Convention of 
States, on which, as the peaceable means, the 
Chicago Convention evidently relied for recon- 
structing the Union out of States physically de- 
bilitated and politically shorn. While, therefore, 
General McClellan resolves upon an impossible 
Union, as it was, through war, the Convention 
resolves upon an impossible Union as it should 
be, through peace. That the candidate does not 
stand erect upon his platform, though admitting 
a question whether, if elected, he would negociate 
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a peace, permits none that, if elected, he could 
not effectively prosecute the war. 

«« The success of the Chicago nominees would, 
therefore, at the best, but place in power a party 
of divided counsels, of uncertain policy, and of 
indecisive action. Clearly, such an event would 
be at the farthest from ‘‘a suppression of the 
rebellion by force of arms and without compro- 
mise.” 

“¢The Baltimore platform, however objec- 
tionable at other points, is unimpeachable at 
this; and, while it fails to vindicate personal 
rights, and the rights of free speech and the 
press, it does not fail to refer the re-establish- 
ment of constitutional liberty and the restora- 
tion of the Union to the arbitrament of arms, in 
which, and in which alone, the national safety 
is to be found. We stand within view of a re- 
bellion suppressed—within hail of a country re- 
united and saved. War lifts the curtain and 
discloses the prospect. War has given to us 
Atlanta, and war offers to us Richmond. 

¢ Shall we exchange the proferred victory for 
a “cessation of hostilities?” No. As we fought 
at the beginning we should fight to the end; 
and when rebellion shall have laid down its arms, 
may we peacefully reconstruct whatever the war 
for the Union shall be found to have spared. 
*‘Lay down your arms,” then, as it was at the 
commencement, so it is now, all that is de- 
manded by loyal Americans of their rebellious 
brothers. 

“+ would certainly prefer that the American 
people could be brought to a vote on the several 

ropositions peculiar to the Cleveland platform. 

he right of asylum, the one term policy, the 
direct vote of the people for their national Chief 
Magistrate, the Monroe doctrine, the confining 
exclusively to the representatives of the people 
in Congress the reconstruction of States, and the 
amendment of the Federal Constitution to pro- 
hibit Slavery, are principles of primary magni- 
tude and importance. But before all these is our 
country. It is menaced by rebellion. Loyal 
armies alone protect it. Should these armies 
retreat, and our protection be withdrawn; or 
should they advance, and our safety be esta- 
blished? Shall there be peace through the action 
of war? That is the question. 

“++ Peace and division, or war and the Union! 
Other alternative there is none. And, as I still 
am of the mind that once led me to the field with 
the soldiers of the Republic, I cannot now hold 
a position which, by dividing, hazards the suc- 
cess of all who, whatever their differences at 
other points, agree, as upon the question of first 
consequence, that the restoration of the Union 
cannot be effected without the uninterrupted 
continuation of the war. 

“1 therefore withdraw my name from the 
Cleveland ticket. 


“¢ Very truly, yours, 
* ¢ Jonn CocHRANE, 
*¢¢ New York, Sept. 21, 1864.’” 





SLAVERY AS IT IS. 
Tue Hon. R. D. Owen, one of the members 
of the Commission for the Freedmen, has re- 
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cently published a book, giving some pictures 
of society in the Slave States he had visited 
with his colleagues. We make a suggestive 
extract, revealing the working of Slavery in 
a mild form, from which it will be seen that 
cruelty, injustice, and oppression are insepa- 
rable from the institution which the pro- 
Slavery clergy declare to be of divine 
origin. 

“Tt is true as to the Border States, where the 
tilled estates more frequently assume the aspect 
of farms than of plantations, where the owner 
and his sons sometimes work along with the 
slaves, and, even where they do not actually 
work with them, yet personally superintend their 
labour so as to recognise and take interest in 
them as individual human beings, it is true, and 
should here be ‘stated, as to oe States, that 
the phase of Slavery there existing is sensibly 
modified, and is divested, more by practice, how- 
ever, than by relaxation of law, of some of its 
most odious features. On small estates espe- 
cially, slaves in the Border States often have, by 
sufferance, a certain amount of property, con- 
tinue to live, by sufferance, asif legally married, 
are frequently trusted with important charges, 
are sent to market with cattle or produce, are 
consulted in regard to the management of the 
estate. Under such circumstances, they are 
greatly improved by coming into daily contact 
with white persons ; and instances occur in which 
they are treated by the family with as much 
consideration as if their skin exhibited no tinge 
of African blood. 

** In these States, the chief aggravation of the 
system is the inter-State slave-trade, the forcible 
separation of families to fill up those melancholy 
gangs, assorted like droves of cattle, and whose 
destination is to that mysterious and undefined 
land, the terror of the Border negro, known to 
him only as ‘ down South.’ 

** But even under this comparatively mode- 
rated phase of Slavery, the inherent injustice of 
the system exhibits itself in the character of the 
very indulgences which, in other Slave States, are 
forbidden by law. In visiting the coloured popu- 
lation of Louisville, this presented itself in a 
marked manner to the notice of our Commis- 
sion. 

**T found living there many slaves who, as the 
usual phrase is, had ‘ hired their time.’ One case 
was of a slave woman, apparently fifty years of 
age, named Charlotte. She had been hiring her- 
self for more than fifteen years. She had two 
children, one thirteen, the other seventeen, both 
of whom worked in a tobacco factory. Their re- 
gular wages were two dollars a week each : some- 
times they did extra work, earning more. She 
hired their time also. For herself and these two 
children she paid her owner five dollars a week 
—a dollar a week for herself, and two dollars a 
week for each of the children. She had brought 
up these children without any aid whatever from 
her master, feeding them, clothing them; and 
this she continued to do even now, when her 
master took their wages. She inhabited with 
them a single room in a tenement house, about 
twelve feet square, paying her own rent. She 
supported herself by washing. A large bed and 
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an ironing-table, which together filled up most 
of the room, were piled with clothes prepared for 
ironing when I entered. 

**This woman made no complaint, and did 
not appear to regard her condition as one of un- 
usual hardship. The only thing she seemed to 
have expected from her master was a little aid 
in sickness. In reply to a question as to what 
he did for her, she answered, ‘ My master never 
gives me any thing, not even a little medicine, 
no more than if I did not belong to him.’ As 
her appearance indicated feeble health, I made 
inquiry on that score, to which she replied that 
she ‘ was ailing,’ but that she ‘ managed to keep 
up enough to make her wages.’ She added, ‘ I 
get along well enough and keep the hire paid 
up: you could not pay me to live at home if I 
could help myself.’ I asked her if she had to 
pay the hire for her boys in any event; and her 
reply was, ‘If the boys make more than two 
dollars a week apiece, I get what is over; if they 
don’t make that, I have to make it good to him: 
he has got to have it Saturday night, sure.’ 

** Another case was marked by an additional 
feature. It was that of a slave woman, appa- 
rently about thirty-five years of age. Coming 
upon her without any notice of our visit, I found 
her in a room tidily kept and herself decently 
dressed. She had been hiring herself for eleven 
years, at seventy-two dollars a year. Her hus- 
band, she told me (of course he could not be le- 
gally such) was a slave, and was hired by his 
master as cook in one of the Louisville hotels for 
300 dollars a year: out of this his master, she 
said, gave him, once or twice a year, a five-dollar 
note—nothing else. There were in the room 
two bright, intelligent-looking children, cLe @ 
boy about ten years old, the other a girl two or 
three years younger. One might go, at a ven- 
ture, into a dozen dwellings of persons of the 
middle class in fair circumstances, and not find 
their children cleaner in person, or more neatly 
and suitably clad, than were these two young 
slaves. I expressed to the mother my satisfac- 
tion at their appearance. Her face saddened, 
and she said, * The white people have two of my 
children, and that boy is about big enough to 
go.’ 

I inquired how this was, and she informed me 
that her master left her children with her till 
they were eleven years old, and then took them 
home to work. Up to that age she fed and 
clothed them at her own expense. The last they 
had taken was a little girl between eleven and 
twelve years old. Four months ago the mother 
had gone to the plantation to visit her, not hav- 
ing seen her then for ten months: she had saved 
a dress for the child, and took it with her. ‘I 
knew,’ she said, ‘that she would need it, but I 
never expected to find her as bad as she was: I 
could not help crying when I saw her: she was 
not dressed as a human creature should be: I 
took off her rags and washed her. She was 
serving my young master, and he had whipped 
the child so that you could not lay your hand 
anywhere along her back where he had not cut 
the blood out of her. 1 did all I could for her, 
and dressed her, but I could not stay. [Here 
the poor creature’s eyes filled with tears.] I 
brought back the rags my child was covered 
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with: I have them yet.’ I asked to see them. 
She went out, it seemed reluctantly, and brought 
a small bundle of filthy tatters, which she ap- 
peared ashamed that I should see. ‘If I could 
only have kept the children,’ she said, ‘I would 
not have cared for all the rest. I liked so much 
to have them clean and nice.’ 

‘**This woman made her living, as I ascer- 
tained, solely by washing and ironing. She, like 
the other, had paid her expenses of every kind, 
the doctor’s bill inclusive. 

‘*Truly the tender mercies of Slavery are 
cruel! Under what other system would men, 
assuming to be gentlemen, commit towards poor, 
hard-working women such flagrant injustice as 
this ? 

‘* Tn the first case, the woman Charlotte, in 
feeble health, advancing in years, with no means 
of living except labour in washing and ironing, 
pays to her master 260 dollars a year for the 
privilege of supporting by such labour herself 
and her children. The man who received this 
human rental had literally furnished no equiva- 
lent. For more than fifteen years the woman 
had not received from him even a little aid in 
sickness. The children for whom he now de- 
manded a yearly payment of 100 dollars each 
had cost him nothing. For fifteen years the 
mother had fed and clothed them, cared for them 
in sickness and in health: she continued, unre- 
quited, to feed and clothe them still. Who, if 
not that mother, was entitled to their wages 
now? Who, except one in whom Slavery had 
blunted every perception alike of justice and 
delicacy, would consent to receive and to use 
money coming from such a source as that? 

‘In the second case, 372 dollars annually had 
been paid for eleven years by the woman and 
him whom she called her husband, the law of 
the State forbidding that she should be his law- 
ful wife. Four thousand and ninety-two dollars 
the master had received from them in that time ; 
for which he had rendered nothing except some 
ten dollars a year in the form of a gratuity to 
the man. Was this 4000 dollars considered by 
the master enough to take from these two work- 
ing-people? The mother in this case, as in the 
former one, had brought up her children at her 
own expense; had fed them and had clothed 
and kept them as any respectable yeoman might 
have been glad to see his children clothed and 
kept. Were the father and mother, after the 
payment of this 4000 dollars, after the care and 
cost of bringing up these children, suffered to 
enjoy the comfort of having them with them, 
and the aid which, as they grew up, they might 
be able to afford? No. While the children were 
a burden, that burden was thrown on the mo- 
ther, she, too, as in the other case, earning a 
living as a washerwoman. As soon as they were 
of an age to be of service, they were removed to 
the plantation. And how treated there? The 
young girl was taken, neatly and comfortably 
clad, from her mother’s care. One would have 
thought that the most common regard for de- 
cency, to say nothing of justice, would have sug 

ested that the worse-than-orphaned child should 
tore been kept, as the servant of a rich man, at 
least as reputably as the poor slave-mother had 
kept her. Yet she was suffered to go about the 
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house, before her master’s eyes, in filthy rags. 
One would have supposed that the recollection 
of the 4000 dollars received from the hard-work- 
ing parents might have risen up to save—if 
Christian feeling could not save—this poor child, 
deprived of natural protectors, from brutal 
cruelty. Yet she was treated as no man with 
the least pretence to humanity would have treated 
a dumb beast. 

** Let no one say that these were cases of un- 
usual hardship. The parties themselves evi- 
dently did not consider them such. There was 
no tone of querulous complaint. The facts came 
out only in answer to my direct inquiries; and 
neither of the women seemed to consider herself 
especially to be pitied. Charlotte thought a 
little hard of it that her master did not send her 
medicine when she was sick. The hire of her 
children did not seem to have suggested itself to 
her as any injustice. Even the other said she 
would be willing to part with the children if she 
only knew they were well treated. Had she 
been suffered to retain them, her gratitude to her 
master for his generosity would, it was evident, 
have been unbounded. One could see that the 
4000 dollars subtracted from her own and her 
husband’s earnings never occurred to her ex- 
cept as a usual thing. 

“ Both women expressed the greatest satis- 
faction that they were allowed to hire them- 
selves. It was sufficiently apparent that nothing 
short of compulsion would cause either of them 
to return to what they still called ‘ home.” What 
sort of home could that be, compared to which 
the privilege of hard labour at the washtub, pur- 
chased by a weekly payment in money—coupled 
in one case with a similar payment for the chil- 
dren, and in the other with the loss of thenm— 
was regarded as a favour and a blessing? Let 
us not imagine that the masters, in these two 
cases, were sinners above all men that dwelt in 
Kentucky. They may have been indulgent in 
their own families, kind to their white neigh- 
bours, honourable in their business dealings, 
esteemed in society. The anomaly is presented 
of men whose characters in one phase entitle 
them to be called cultivated and civilized, yet in 
another—to wit, in their dealings with a pro- 
scribed race—exhibiting such utter disregard of 
the mild graces of Christianity, mercy, charity, 
long-suffering, kindness, and goodwill to men— 
that it is not too harsh to say they live in a 
state of semi-barbarism. Such results are charge- 
able far less to the individuals who have thus 
gone astray than to the system which has formed 
their character. But a system has lamentably 
failed that results in the arrest of human civili- 
zation and Christian progress, in injury to the 
national character, and in disregard, under any 
circumstances, of the natural and inalienable 
Tights of man. 

“Nor is the contempt engendered by this 
system towards those occupying subordinate 
social positions confined to the coloured man. 
Under Slavery, there grows up a class of white, 
as well as black, Parials. A marked feature in 
Southern society is the temper and demeanour 
of the wealthy slaveholder towards an indigent 
portion of his own race—the ‘poor whites,’ as 
they are called, of the South. Slavery is to them 
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the source of unmingled evil. Labour owned, 
competing with labour hired, deprives them of 
the opportunity to earn an honest livelihood, 
Labour degraded before their eyes destroys within 
them all respect for industry, extinguishes all 
desire by honourable exertion to improve their 
condition. Doomed by habitual indolence to abject 
poverty, complacently ignorant, vilely proud, it is 
doubtful whether there exists, in all civilized so- 
ciety, a class of men more deplorably situated. 
And yet how fiercely have they been brought to 
fight for the slave masters who despise them, and 
for the system which consigns them to degrada- 
tion!”* 

“It was in the office of a gentleman charged 
with the duty of issuing transportation and ra- 
tions to indigent persons—black and white. There 
entered a rough, dirty, uncouth specimen of 
humanity, tall, stout, and wiry-looking, rude 
and abrupt in speech and bearing, and clothed in 
threadbare homespun. In no civil tone he de- 
manded rations. While the agent went to con- 
sult with the Governor, I discovered from the 
man’s boastful manner that he was a rebel de- 
serter, who ‘had seen as much of fighting as he 
wanted.’ When he was informed that all the 
rations applicable to such a purpose were ex- 
hausted, he broke forth, ‘What am I to do, 
then? How am I to get home?’ 

**¢ You can have no difficulty,’ replied the 
agent. ‘It is but fifteen or eighteen hours down 
the river (the Cumberland) by steamboat to 
where you live: I furnished you transportation ; 
you can work your way.’ 

“* Work my way!’ (with a scowl of angry 
contempt). ‘1 never did a stroke of work since 
I was born, and I never expect to, till my dying 
day.’ 

‘The agent replied quietly, ‘They will give 
you all you want to eat on board, if you only 
help them to wood.’ 

«Carry wood!’ he retorted, with an cath. 
* Whenever they ask me to carry wood, I’ll tell 
them they may set me on shore. I'd rather 
starve for a week than to work for an hour. I 
don’t want to live ina world that I can’t make 
a living out of without work.’ 

“The insolent swagger with which this was 
said ought to have been seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. All over the man—in his tone, manner, 
language, and degraded aspect—was stamped his 
class; the most ignorant, illiterate. and vulgar. 
He seemed fitted for no decent employment upon 
earth except manual Jabour; and all labour he 
spurned as a degradation.” 


AN INDIANA COLONEL ON 
SLAVERY. 
(From the Anti-Slavery Standard.) 
A LARGE majority of Rosecrans’s men went 
into the ‘war friendly to Slavery; but not 
one of them would now consent to any peace 
that did not destroy it root and branch. 
Nine months ago I left home a Breckinridge 


ae 








«* While visiting Nashville as Commissioner, 
I encountered a notable specimen of this class 1 
have been describing. ‘ 
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Democrat, and now, Sir, I’m as black an 
Abolitionist as Wendell Phillips.” 

“ And what, pray, turned you about so 
suddenly ?” 

“Seeing Slavery as itis. One little in- 
cident convinced me that a negro is a man— 
just as much of one as I am—and therefore 
not fit to bea slave. It occurred to me at 
Triune, where I am now stationed. Just 
outside of our lines lives a planter, who pro- 
fesses strong Union sentiments. He used 
to mix freely with our officers, keep open 
house for them, and was, apparently, a 
whole-souled, hospitable fellow. He owned 
a good many negroes, and among them a 
quiet, respectable darkey, of about sixty, who 
supplied my mess with eggs and poultry. 
Not long ago our pickets, stationed about 
one hundred yards from this planter’s house, 
were fired upon several times from the woods 
near by. It was done regularly twice a- 
week, and on each occasion occurred about 
two o’clock in the morning. At last one of 
our boys was hit, and, being in command of 
the pickets, I set about investigating the 
matter. ‘lhere was nothing to point suspi- 
eion at the planter, except the fact of fis 
being a slaveholder; but that convinced me 
he had a hand in it. I never knew one of 
them, however strong his professions of 
loyalty, who was not at heart a rebel. 

“J sent for the old darkey to question 
him, and, learning of it, the planter came to 
my quarters, and insisted that he had a right 
to hear what his negro said. I was satistied 
I couldn’t get the truth out of the slave in 
the master’s presence, but I consented to go 
on with the examination. I put some lead- 
ing questions to the old man; and in a quiet, 
straightforward way, he told me thatan officer 
of bragg’s army had been in the habit of 
visiting the mansion every few nights for 
several weeks, He said he came about mid- 
night, left his horse and orderly concealed 
in the woods, and went up to the mistress’s 
room as soon as he entered the house. There 
the master would join him, and remain with 
him generally for an hour or two. And he 
added, with perfect coolness, ‘ D’rec’ly afer 
de cap’n wud leab, Sar, I’d allers yere de 
shootin’ ’mong de trees. I reckoned dat 
wus bery quar, till finarly, one day, I yered 
massa a-tellin’ missus dat de cap’n war 
bound to wing one ob dem Yankees anyhow.’ 
I asked him why the officer went there; and 
the old fellow, scratching his wool, and as- 
suming a very stupid look, said— 

“<¢] doesn’t Know, cunnel, It allers 
*peared bery quar ter me dat he shud come, 
but 1 reckons de secesh wants ter larn whot’s 
gwine on in de camps. Massa, heseff, wus 
allers bery curous ’bout dat, Sar, an’ he sot 
me, ober an’ ober agin, ter fine out—tole me 
I muss keep my yeres wide open wheneber 
I toted you de truck; but you allers hab 
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your moufh shet so bery close, cunnel, dat I 
neber could fine out a ting—not a ting, 
Sar.’” 

Here the colonel burst into a fit of laughter. 
As soon as he could readjust the muscles of 
his mouth to the English dialect, he con- 
tinued— 

“Through the whole of this the planter 
threatened him, and he finally stormed and 
raved at him like a madman; but the old 
Christian went on as quiet as a Quaker meet- 
ing, only once in a while answering his 
master with, ‘You knows it’m de Lord’s 
trufh, massa. I karn’t say nuffin else, 
massa. l’se bery sorry, massa—’pears like 
I'd die fur you, massa, ’case I toted you 
when you’s a chile, an’ I’se allers lubed you; 
but I karn’t say nuffin else: de Lord woant 
leff me say nuffin else, massa. No, He 
woant!’ 

“The darkey knew we might march at 
any moment, and that, when we did, there 
were ninety-nine chances in a hundred of 
his being whipped to death by his master, 
or by some of his neighbours, if his master 
wasn’t left to do it; and yet he was as cool 
as I am. Martin Luther, when he went 
into Worms, expecting to meet the devil 
himself, didn’t shew the moral courage of 
that old negro. He convinced me that the 
black is altogether too much of a man to be 
a slave.” 

‘“‘ And what did you do with the master ?” 

“Nothing. Our brigadier, who had been 
a frequent guest at his house, thought it not 
exactly the thing to hang a white man on a 
nigger’s testimony, and so let him off. IfL 
had had my way he would have hung higher 
than Haman.” 

“ And what became of the negro?” 

“ Not many days after his master was re- 
leased he came to my tent one evening, and, 
with a little hesitation, said, ‘Cunnel, [ don’t 
want ter ’sturb you, but de Lord come ter 
me lass night, Sar, an’ he telled me ter leff 
you know what’s a gwine on.’ 

“ And what is a going on?” I asked. 

<< Wall, you see, cunnel, de debil have got 
inter massa, an’ he swar he’m gwine ter kill 
me fur tellin’ you ’bout de secesh cap’n.’ 

‘$1 assured him I would protect him ; and 
accordingly, in a day or two, I packed him 
off, with his traps and family, to the Free 
States. It wasn’t according to Tennessee 
law, and his owner protested warmly against 
it; but I advised him to prove his loyalty, 
and claim his property of Uncle Sam. 

‘“‘ The old darkey lived in a little log cabin 
near his master’s house, and the day he was 
to leave I rode out to see him safely off. 
His small amount of personal property was 
stowed away in the ambulance which was to 
take him to Nashville ; and his wife, a good- 
looking mulatto (the old fellow himself was 
blacker than ink) had already mounted the 
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waggon. A pretty quadroon woman, of 
about thirty, who passed as bis daughter — 
though she couldn’t have been of his blood 
—was helping on to the seat one of the most 
beautiful white children I ever saw. She 
was well dressed, and had a fair, clear, rosy 
skin, and an eye as blue as indigo. Sup- 

sing she was the master’s child, I asked 
her where she was going. ‘ Why, up North, 
massa, ‘long wid gran’dad,’ she answered. 

“T was thunderstruck. She was the old 
woman’s grandchild, the planter’s own child, 
and a slave! I never till then realized what 
an accursed thing Slavery is.” 








MR. LINCOLN VINDICATED. 


In a‘recent Number we referred to some 
letters which had passed between Mr. Gar- 
rison and Professor Newman, in relation to 
Mr. Lincoln’s policy, which the Professor 
condemned in unmeasured terms. Mr. Gar- 
rison promptly took up the defence of the 
President, and, in a last article, thus justifies 
his course. The array of facts he adduces 
is interesting, and will, no doubt, be read 
with advantage by many : 


* We are sorry to perceive what appears to us 
a foregone determination in his (Professor New- 
man’s) mind to see as little of good done by Mr. 
Lincoln as possible, and to magnify and aggra- 
vate a few incidental evils and wrongs still to be 
removed, before full justice is done to our coloured 
population. If he means to be just, why does he 
not analyze the awful state of the country when 
Mr. Lincoln took his inaugural oath to be true 
to the Constitution; then see how entirely help- 
less, for the time being, was the Government, in 
regard to its naval and military power, and its 
financial means, through the perfidy of the 
Southern traitors in the cabinet of James Bu- 
chanan; then remember how, up to the time of 
the rebellion itself, the pro-slavery spirit was 
everywhere at the North roused to mobocratic 
violence to gag freedom of discussion and dis- 
perse anti-slavery gatherings, even rendering it 
extremely perilous for Wendell Phillips to speak 
in opposition to Slavery at the Music-hall, on 
Sundays, in Boston; then consider that, long 
after the rebellion broke out, it was not deemed 
by the great body of the loyal people at the 
North so formidable as to warrant governmental 
interference for the abolition of Slavery in re- 
beldom, even as a military necessity; then re- 
flect how insignificant the radical abolitionists 
were, numerically speaking, and how little aid 
they could give directly to Mr. Lincoln; then 
understand the nature of the oath taken by the 
President, the limitations of the power assigned 
to him by the Constitution, and his solemn duty 
honestly to discharge the duties devolving upon 
him within the purview of his official station, 
not in accordance with the opinions or convic- 
tions of others, but as he apprehended them ; 
then bear in mind the existence (to quote the 
language of Professor Newman in his first letter) 
of a ‘ruinous national insanity, prejudice against 
colour,’ infecting and controlling the great mass 
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of the Northern people ; then look at the anoma- 
lous condition of the great Northern army, com- 
posed mainly of those who had for many a year 
done what they could to crush the anti-slavery 
movement, and to conciliate the ever dissatisfied 
South, who had no purpose beyond maintaining 
‘the Union as it was,’ with all its pro-slavery 
guarantees, and who, at the outset, would have 
scouted the doctrine of freedom and equality for the 
negro; then, finally, view the splendid measures 
consummated within the last twenty months for 
the total extirpation of Slavery, by Mr. Lincoln 
and under his Administration, and candidly admit 
that probably no man in such a critical situation, 
and with such discordant elements to contend 
with, could have done better, and give him words 
of commendation and cheer, instead of severe de- 
nunciation and biting invective ? 

** We contend that in no other way can a fair 
and statesmanlike view of Mr. Lincoln’s course 
be taken. Possibly he might have done more 
and gone further, if he had had greater resolu- 
tion and larger foresight : that is an open ques- 
tion, and opinions are not facts. Possibly he 
could not have gone one hair’s breadth beyond 
the point he has reached by a slow and painfnl 
process, without incitiog civil war at the North, 
and overturning the Government: God only 
knows. All speculation of this kind is idle: the 
past cannot be recalled. This we do know: that 
his Emancipation Proclamation of January 1, 
1863, liberated more than three-fourths of the 
entire slave population ; that since that period 
emancipation has followed in Maryland, Western 
Virginia, Missouri, and the district of Columbia, 
and is being rapidly consummated in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, thus terminating the holding of 
property in man everywhere under the Ameri- 
can flag; that all the vast Territories have been 
consecrated to freedom and free-labour; that all 
Fugitive Slave Laws have been repealed, so that 
slave-hunting is at an end in all the free States ; 
that no rebel State can be admitted to the 
Union, except on the basis of complete emanci- 
pation; that national justice (refused under 
every other administration) has been done to the 
republics of Hayti and Liberia, by the full re- 
cognition of their independence ; that an equitable 
treaty has been made with Great Britain for 
the effectual suppression of the foreign slave- 
trade, through right of search ; that a large por- 
tion of the army is made up of those who, until 
now, have been prohibited bearing arms, and 
refused enrolment in the militia of every State 
in the Union; that tens of thousands of bondmen 
have obtained their freedom in Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Louisiana, together with 
their wives and children, by their enlistment as 
soldiers, a law of Congress decreeing that no 
slave shall be recognised as fighting under the 
American flag; that free negro schools are fol- 
lowing wherever the army penetrates, and mul- 
titudes of young and old, who, under the old 
slave system, were prohibited learning the alpha- 
bet, are now rapidly acquiring that knowledge 
which is power, and which makes Slavery and 
serfdom alike impracticable; and that on nume- 
rous plantations free labour is ‘in the full tide 
of successful experiment.’ ‘lhese are cheering, 
undeniable facts—facts of momentous importance 
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and glorious significance—facts which will bear 
rehearsing a thousand times over, with joy and 
exultation—facts which disprove every allega- 
tion or insinuation as to the pro-slavery spirit 
or tendency of Mr. Lincoln’s administration. 
And what but facts like these have caused all 
the pro-slavery elements in the land furiously to 
conspire for the defeat of Mr. Lincoln at the 
approaching Presidential election, so that either 
the old state of things may be restored, with 
fresh concessions to the Slave-power, or the inde- 
pendence of the Southern Confederacy secured ? 








YOR THE FREEDMEN. 

IN our last we adverted to the formation of 
a “‘ Freedmen’s-Aid Society,” and ventured 
to press upon the attention of the public the 
peculiar claims of the Association to liberal 
support. The copy of a special appeal it has 
issued has been forwarded to us, and we 
have much pleasure in giving it prominence 
in our columns, 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
FREEDMEN’S-AID SOCIETY. 
President—Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bt. 
Treasurer—Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. 
Sub-Treasurer— William Allen, Esq. 
Honorary Secretaries : 
Frederick Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 

Rev. Samuel Garratt, B.A, 

Rev. John Curwen. 

F. W. Chesson, Esq. 

Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, 
and Co. 
Committee : 

Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. 
W. E. Foster, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Pease, Esq., M.P. 
John Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. 
Rev. W. Brock, D.D. 
Dr. Hodgkin. 
Rev. Dr. Worthington, F.R.G.S. 
Rev. J. W. Massie, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A. 
Rev. W. Tyler. 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. 
Rey, R. L. H. Wiseman. 
J. B. Braithwaite, Esq. 
Robert Alsop, Esq. 
Thomas Norton, Esq. 
Richard Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., B.A. 
Andrew Johnston, Esq. 
J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
J.C. B. Potter, Esq. 
W. J. Probyn, Esq. 
Mr. Serjeant Parry. 
Gerald Ralston, Esq. 
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William M. Wood, Esq. 

Stafford Allen, Esq. 

William Binns Smith, Esq. 

Benjamin Scott, Esq., Chamberlain. 
Rev. John Shedlock, M.A. 


“In the progress of the fearful contest 
waging in the United States of America, the 
slaves have flocked within the Federal lines 
in multitudes. Coming from a country im- 
poverished by the protracted operations of 
two vast opposing armies, they reacha place of 
security in a condition of wretchedness and 
want ; men, women, and children, clothed 
in rags, toil-worn by marches, depressed and 
afflicted by privationsand exposure. In the 
freedmen’s camps in the Mississippi valley 
alone there are more than jifty thousand de- 
pendent persons. This number is daily in- 
creased.”* These few words, from an ad- 
dress of the “‘ Western Freedmen’s-Aid Com- 
mission,”’ pourtray better than could be done 
by an attempt at highly-wrought description 
the condition of those helpless victims of 
oppression and wrong, whom it is the object 
of this Association to assist in relieving. 

In the outset we would disclaim any other 
feeling than that of deep and unaffected sor- 
row at the existence and continuance of the 
dreadful civil war which is now desolating 
some of the fairest portions of the American 
continent. But any opportunity of mani- 
festing, without compromise of principle, a 
practical sympathy with innocent sufferers 
under these calamities, must surely be wel- 
come to every Christian mind. Such an 
opportunity is afforded by the claim now 
made in behalf of these poor fugitives from 
unrighteous bondage. In this country the 
great truth has long been recognised, that 
Slavery is essentially at variance with the 
spirit of Christianity—that man can have no 
just right of property in his fellow-man. 
Unless prepared to disavow this principle, 
can we do less, as honest men, than accept 
our share in the responsibilities resulting 
from its application? Amongst these, one 
of the most important confessedly is, care 
for the negro, hitherto degraded as a slave, 
during the critical period of his transition to 
a state of freedom. Indigent and helpless, 
he has then to learn the first steps of self- 
reliance. In the conflict now going on in 
America the Government has hitherto under- 
taken to provide nothing besides food; and 
even this supply has been found, in many 
cases, from the difficulty of transit and other 
causes, both precarious and inadequate. As 
regards clothing and the other necessaries of 
physical existence, to say nothing of that 





* We are informed, on what we believe to be 
good authority, that an equal, or even greater 
and rapidly increasing number, is now in Middle 
and East Tennessee and North Alabama. 
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training and moral and religious culture 
which raises man in the ecale of being, the 
fugitive has no resource but his own labour 
and the bounty of the benevolent. On their 
first escape from Slavery all are in a state of 
extreme wretchedness and destitution. The 
able-bodied may soon find employment, but 
thousands of the aged and infirm, and of 
women and children, will for some time con- 
tinue to claim sympathy and help. 

In this great crisis of their country’s need 
American Christians are striving to do their 
work nobly. Various Associations have been 
formed in the district both east and west of 
the Alleghanies, to aid in the relief of the 
fugitives ; and much has been already ac- 
complished. It has been stated, on unim- 
peachable authority, that besides sums 
amounting to upwards of two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars raised for other kindred works 
of benevolence since the commencement of 
the war, more than six hundred thousand 
dollars have been contributed, by American 
benevolence alone, for the relief of white and 
coloured refugees. 

The following extract, from a recent re- 
a of one of the Associations (the Western 

reedmen’s-Aid Association), may serve to 
illustrate the nature and extent of the work 
that is going on: 

“As almoners of the contributions in- 
trusted to us, and in pursuance of the prin- 
ciples of our organization, we have aided the 

ational Government in its efforts to supply 
the physical wants of the freed people. We 
have also organized schools, und supported 
efficient teachers among them, with a view 
to prepare them for the privileges and duties 
of their new social and civil state. Since our 
first general report (Nov. 19th, 1863), we 
have forwarded 771 boxes of clothing; 285 
barrels of clothing, garden seeds, seed pota- 
toes, &c. ; 32 boxes of shoes; 54 boxes of 
garden seeds; 96 packages of furniture and 
farming implements; 30,420 new school- 
books, slates, paper, an pencils, and mis- 
cellaneous books; and have shipped for the 
Pennsylvania Relief Association 27 bales of 
new blankets, 26 boxes of shoes, and 2 boxes 
of turbans. Total shipments, 1300 pack- 
ages, weighing 130 tons. We have com- 
missioned 46 teachers and 5 physicians, be- 
sides delegates authorized to visit the camps, 
schools, and hospitals, to inquire into and 
report their condition ; and have expended 
in the purchase of material for clothing, 
shoes, books, and other supplies, and in sup- 
porting teachers and other necessary ex- 
penses, eighteen thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two dollars.” 

But the work is great, and one in which 
the Christians of England, without reference 
to political considerations, may gracefully 
manifest both the sincerity of their desire 
for the welfare of the negro race, and their 
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feelings of deep interest in an important 
crisis of their history, for those who are 
united to us by the sacred ties of a commu- 
nity of kindred, language, and religion. 

It were a mistake to suppose that the aid 
now afforded is designed to keep the negro 
in a state of continual dependence. On the 
contrary, the object is to give such aid, 
physical and educational, and to apply such 
moral and religious culture, as shall, under 
the divine blessing, enable the once down- 
trodden and degraded slave to act for him- 
self, and to give evidence of his capacity for 
the blessings of freedom. 

The following extracts from letters just 
received will shew the cheering result of the 
efforts already made; holding out the prospect 
that the various settlements of negroes will 
all of them, sooner or later, become self- 
supporting, and even remunerative to the 
negroes themselves. Writing trom Mem- 
phis, on the Mississippi, on the 15th of June 
last, a correspondent says : 

“There are within the city limits five 
schools, with nearly 700 pupils. Three of 
them are supported by the free people them- 
selves, and supplied with competent, ener- 
getic, and experienced teachers. At Holly 
Springs there are four schools, containing 
271 pupils ; 186 can read, 103 can write, 89 
are studying arithmetic. At President’s 
Island there are four schools, and 250 pupils, 
They are progressing finely: one-half are 
reading and writing. There is an orphan 
asylum, and one industrial school. Within 
and around the city there are fen thousand 
who are supporting themselves.” 

Another, referring to the settlement of a 
small colony of retugees lately planted on 
Island 63 in the Mississippi, writes : 


“Helena, Arkansas, 16th 6th mo. 1864, 


“ The 6th of 3rd mo. was a pleasant Sab- 
bath: at least, we thought so, as our colony 
had on that day feasted largely of spiritual 
nourishment; and many, who before had 
stood aloof, now bowed suppliants, with 
hearts tender. That night was dark with- 
out; but within the little chapel of our 
colony there seemed a glow of heavenly 
light, illumining the future of many. As 
the prayers flowed from the lips of some 
they reached the hearts of others. And 
these poor people, persecuted and driven 
like dogs, as they have been, prayed earnestly 
Sor their enemies, that they might be brought 
tosee theirerror. . . . . . This colony 
was begun about the Ist of 12th mo, last, 
in the thick woods, with no houses, no 
utensils for labour, and many of them with 
but little clothing and food. Tents were 
supplied until houses could be built, rations 
for twenty days, and axes for wood-chop- 
ping. ‘They immediately set about their 
various duties; and on the 23rd of 1st mo. 
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were ready to pay for the — and 
axes. The constant demand for wood by 
steam-boats is of great benefit to the place, 
and all others like it. When I left the 
island, which was about the first of last month, 
they had planted seventy acres in cotton, 
had cleared the ground in camp (each lot 
occupying the space of a town lot), planted 
| ap and nearly all living in houses. 

he inhabitants number thirty men, eighty 
women, and one hundred and forty children : 
a number of the latter are orphans, and, of 
course, an expense to the colony. As a 
colony, they have been in that time self-sup- 
porting, with a surplus in their hands of 
several hundred dollars, and, at the same 
time, sustaining many infirm people.” 

We are aware that liberal exertions have 
been already made, both by the Society of 
Friends and others, on behalf of this object. 
With these we have no desire to interfere ; 
but we trust that we are not out of our place, 
in unison with these efforts, in commending 
this labour of love to the warm sympathy 
and liberality of the Christian mind of our 
countrymen. It would be out of the power 
of any Committee in this country personally 
to superintend the actual appropriation in 
America of the funds that may be intrusted 
tothem. It is therefore proposed that the 
contributions shall be distributed by the 
Committee amongst the Associations in 
America now actually engaged in the work, 
in such manner as the Committee may, from 
time to time, think best adapted for the 
furtherance of the object. 

Contributions for the object will be grate- 
fully received, and may be paid to the Bank 
of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., 
to the account of the Association, or to the 
Treasurer or Sub-Treasurer, or any of the 
Secretaries or Committee. 


PRESENTATION OF A BIBLE TO 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
Some time ago the loyal coloured people of 
Boston subscribed the large sum of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars for a Bible, which, 
bound in the highest style of art, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Lincoln on the 6th of Sep- 
tember last. The Washington Republican 
of that date gives the following account of 
the ceremony : 

“This afternoon a Committee of the loyal 
coloured people of Baltimore, Maryland, con- 
sisting of the following gentlemen: Rev. A. W. 
Wayman, chairman; Rev. S. W. Chase, Rev. W. 
H. Brown, W. H. Francis, and Albert G. Car- 
roll, waited on the President for the — of 

resenting him with a copy of the Holy Bible. 
hey were received by the President in his office, 
at the Executive Mansion. 

‘Mr. R. Stockett Matthews, of the Third 
Electoral District of Maryland, introduced the 
Committee to the President, each one of whom 
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he took by the hand; after which, Rev. S. W. 
Chase, on the part of the Committee, said : 

‘“**Mr. President: The loyal coloured people 
of Baltimore have delegated to us the authority 
to present this Bible, as a token of their great 
appreciation of your humane part towards the 
people of our race. While all the nation are 
offering their tribute of respect, we cannot let 
the occasion pass by without tendering ours. 
Since we have been incorporated in the Ameri- 
can family we have been true and loyal, and wa 
now stand by, ready to defend the country. We 
are ready to be armed and trained in military 
matters, in order to protect and defend the star 
spangled banner. 

***Qur hearts will ever feel the most un- 
bounded gratitude towards you. We come for 
ward to present a copy of the Holy Scriptures as 
a token of respect to you for your active part in 
the cause of emancipation. This great event 
will be a matter of history. In future, when 
our sons shall ask, What mean these tokens, they 
will be told of your mighty acts, and rise up 
and call you blessed. 

‘***The loyal coloured people wiil remember 
your Excellency at the throne of divine grace. 
May the King Eternal, an all-wise Providence, 
protect and keep you; and when you pass fromr 
this world, may you be borne to the bosom of 
your Saviour and God.’ 

‘¢ The President, in reply, said: ‘It would be 
a very fitting occasion to make a response at 
length to the very appropriate address which you 
have just made. I would do so if I were pre- 
pared. I would promise you to make a response 
in writing had not experience taught me that 
business will not allow metodoso. I can only 
say now, as I have often said before, ié has al- 
ways been asentiment with me that all mankind 
should be free. 

***So far as I have been able, so far as came 
within my sphere, [ have always acted as I be- 
lieved was right and just, and done all I could 
for the good of mankind. I have in letters and 
documents sent forth from this office expressed 
myself better than I can now. In regard to the 
great book, I have only to say, it is the best gift 
which God has ever given to man. 

*¢ All the good from the Saviour of the world 
is communicated to us through this book. But 
for that book we could not know right from 
wrong. All those things desirable to man are 
contained in it. l return you my sincere thanks 
for this very elegant copy of this great book of 
God which you present.’ 

‘* The President spent some time in examining 
the present, and expressed himself highly pleased ; 
and, after a pleasant conversation, the party se- 
parated, the President taking each of them by 
the hand as they passed out.” 





“BASLE EVANGELICAL MISSION. 


In our last impression we gave a report 
about Domestic Slavery and Pawnage of 
Men on the Gold Coast of Western Africa, 
together with a few remarks respecting the 
Basle Mission, which has abolished Slavery 
and Pawnage on their stations of the Gold 
At the same time we promoted an 
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appeal of the Committee of the Basle Mis- 
sion for pecuniary assistance, and are glad 
to announce the following Contributions, 
received in aid of this Mission by R. N. 
Fowler, Esq., at Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, 
Fowler, and Co., Bankers, 50 Cornhill, 
London : 


£38 d 
Thomas Sturge, Esq., Northfleet. . 100 0 
Frederick Tuckett, Esq., London . 40 0 
Henry Christy, Esq, ditto . . . 20 0 


G.S. Gibson, Esq., Saffron Walden . 
Mrs. Henry Kemble, Camberwell 
John Eliot Howard, Esq., Totten- 
Se ee re 
R. N. Fowler, Esq., London . . 
Robert Howard, a Tottenham 
Elizabeth Charleton, Bristol . 
James Backhouse, York . ; 
Dr. Caleb Williams, ditto . . . . 
Fielden Thorp, Esq., York. . . . 
Elizabeth Backhouse, ditto sng 
Sarah Backhouse, ditto. . . . . 
Hannah Scarr, ditto . basis 
Joseph Spence, ditto. . . . . . 
John S. Rowntree, ditto ein 
Sarah Rowntree, ditto . . ... 
A German Friend in London . 
Collection among the Germans in 


10 0 
10 10 


10 
10 


eococcco 


Ome Oro SOS SN = tS & 
— — 
_—) c—) 
coocoooococoe co oS @eoooccoocoooocsoocooe eoooeo:e 


Islington, London. . . . «. « 510 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., London, 5 0 
Mrs. H——, 'lottenham . ... 010 
Mr. Maw, ditto . . bum wie 
A Friend, London ...... 1 0 
Dr. Th. Christlieb, London . ¢ Eg 
Mr. Henry King. Rochdale . .. 2 0 
Mary Forster and Sisters . . . . 5 0 
Miss Fox a sea 
8 MO” Sa ee ee ee 


Further Contributions are earnestly soli- 
cited, and may be paid to R. N. Fowler, 
Esq., at Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, 
and Co., Bankers, 50 Cornhill, London. 





ITEMS. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE DAHOMIAN SLAVE- 
Girt.—In speaking of Slavery, I cannot omit to 
mention the warm interest that our gracious 
Queen has eyinced towards a liberated Dahomian 
slave-girl. Some years since Commander Forbes, 
of the Royal Navy, was sent to the savage ruler 
of that country for the purpose of trying to pre- 
vail on him to change his policy of government. 
The king was greatly impressed by the gentle- 
manly bearing of the gallant officer, and, as a 
token of his royal regard for him, made him a 

resent of a young slave-girl. Commander 
Rae brought her to England in his ship, the 
Bonetta and had her christened by the name 
of Bonetta Forbes. When the Queen heard the 
strange and eventful history of the girl, she at 
once adopted her as a protégée, and had her edu- 
cated at Melville Hospital at her own expense, 
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and always took a deep interest in Miss Bo- 
netta’s welfare, even going so far as to have her 
occasionally at Court. When, afterwards, the 
young girl married Mr. Davis, a coloured mer- 
chant, residing on the Gold Coast, the Queen 
took a lively interest in the event, and made 
Miss Forbes several handsome wedding presents. 
I lately saw by a newspaper that a further mark 
of favour was conferred on Mrs. Davis, who had 
given birth to a daughter, to whom the Queen 
has stood godmother by proxy. At the same time 
the Queen presented to her godchild a beautiful 
gold cup, with a salver, knife, fork, and spoon, 
of the same precious metal, as a baptismal pre- 
sent. The cup and salver bear the following in- 
scription: ‘'l'o Victoria Davis, from her god- 
mother, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1863.” Does not this incident speak 
volumes for the goodness of our beloved Queen, 
who, amongst her multitudinous cares, can still 
remember an African girl ?—Colburn’s United- 
Service Magazine. 

Tur Two Keys.—An intelligent contraband 
makes the following sagacious statement ‘ 

** Well, you see, honey, de Lord has two 
great keys in his hand; one is de Dar-hey; 
with that he has unlocked the Union, so all de 
niggers, as you call ’em, will come out free; de 
other is de Yan-hey, and with that de good Lord 
will lock the Union up again.” 


Adbertisements. 


BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
To be shortly Published, 
HANDBOOK OF THE ABOLITION OF 
THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


Compiled by L. A. CuaAmErovzow, Secretary to 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


To Subscribers 2s. 6d., Post free. 














This ** Handbook” will present, in the most 
succinct form, arranged in alphabetical and chro- 
nological orJer, the history of the abolition of 
the Slave-trade and Slavery, to the latest period, 
exhibiting, at a glance, the dates of the various 
treaties and enactments for their extinction, 
with other useful statistical information relating 
to them. 


Now ready, in cloth, with a Portrait, price 16y. 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE: 


Containing an account of his labours in con- 
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